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For the Companion. 


MAN-AFTER-THE-THUNDER ! 


Cyrus Upton gazed with astonishment and dis- 
may upon the region to which his friend conducted 
him. 

This friend, Stanley Plumb, had emigrated to 


Washington Territory two years before. From his | 


new home he had sent back glowing accounts of 
his experience, of the fertile soil, the mild winters, 
and the inspiring climate charged with tonic prop- | 
erties. 

It is peculiar to these exhilarating frontier cli- 
mates that they infect the imagination. Cy did 
not know this. He read these rosy letters with a 
thrill. Stanley had been a life-long friend, a prac- 
tical and successful farmer, and Cy could not 
doubt his judgment. When, therefore, Stanley 
wrote that he had discov- 
ered a vacant claim near 
his own, a full quarter- 
section of one hundred 
and sixty acres favorably 
situated, and exhorted his 
old comrade to sell out 
the Michigan farm and 
come farther West, where 
he could get a new one 
for nothing, Cy and his 
wife acted on the advice. 
They found a customer 
for the land, and followed 
in early summer to the 
great Northwest. 

Stanley lived in the Col- 
ville Country, forty miles 
north of the railway. 


neighbors, across broad 
prairies, through prodig- 
‘ous forests, up into the 
shadowy gulches which 
seam the conical, sky- 
piercing mountains of 
that rugged region. 

They found his ranch 
an excellent one, but now 
Cy sat dumbfounded on 
his horse when he saw the 
vacant claim his friend 
had praised so extrava- 
gantly, and which he had 
come so far to occupy. 

It stood on end. The 
corner lay in a narrow 
valley, from which the land upreared in steep 
acclivity, covered with huge pines, and crowned 
above by picturesque boulders of basalt. Oppo- 
site were lofty wooded heights. Blue mountain- 
ranges showed through the vistas of the valley. 


It was fifty miles from a grocery, and five miles | 


from Stanley’s own cabin, who was the nearest 
neighbor. A spot more select for scenic dignities, 
and more forbidding for farm purposes, one would 
travel far to find. 

Cy Upton felt a strong desire to thrash his san- 
guine friend, as in their school-days. 
enough to do this easily, being broad-shouldered 
and brawny; but he contented himself with a 
bitter denunciation of the prospect. 

He was, however, somewhat mollified when 
Stanley led him over a knoll, and showed him the 
other lower corner of the claim. Here were nearly 
forty acres of rich bottom land, well watered, 
from which a couple of tons per acre of wild hay 
might be cut annually. This, in a region where 


bottom lands are scarce, gave value to the prop- | 


erty, and offered some resources for stock-raising. 

As nothing better offered, Cy journeyed to the 
land office and filed a homestead, although secretly 
discouraged and displeased. Then he bought a 
good team, and obtaining his household effects at 
the railway station, came back with heavily 
loaded wagon. 

Stanley Plumb proved helpful. He went to the 
claim with Cy, and spent two weeks helping him 
to settle. At the end of that time a snug little 
log cabin, with stick chimney and shake roof, a 
shed for the wagon, and a pole corral had been 
thrown up. 


This done, Cyrus, with his wife, and Stanley | 


strolled on a Sunday forenoon on the slope beyond 
his meadow to gather wild flowers, which grew 
tere in abundance. Here they crossed a path | 
worn in the sod. 

‘What is this >” inquired Cy, surprised. 

‘‘An Indian trail,” replied Stanley. 


He was big | 


Cy stopped aghast. He felt a ene of Indians. 
His grandfather had been tomahawked in Ohio 
fifty years before, and he had understood there 
were no natives near. 

The trail was not more than eighteen inches 
| wide; simply a narrow rut, sunk deep into the 
| soil, and beaten hard by long years of continual | 
hoof-strokes. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” continued Plumb care- 
| lessly, noticing his concern. ‘Only the Kootenai 
trail, where the Colville Indians used to ride across 
to trade. It’s never used now. I haven’t seen a 
|dozen redskizs since I came into the country. 
They are harmless beggars. You'll have no 
trouble.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Cy and _ his 
| wife were quite uneasy to find they had built their | 
| house in full sight of an Indian trail, which had | 
every appearance of being often travelled. 


The Indian stepped back. 
made his stature doubly imposing. 
| breast majestically with a heavy hand, introduc- 
| ing himself,— 

| *Man-after-the-thunder !”” 

| The tones in which these words were uttered in- 
creased the settler’s awe, being ponderous, deeply 

| guttural and vibratory, like mutterings of thunder 

| itself. Cy made no reply, but stood affrighted 
and perplexed. Whereupon the Indian put forth 
|a hand, and brushed him away. Entering the 
cabin, where his plumes touched the knotty joists 
| above, he pointed to the frying-pan, and added 
| imperatively : 

| **Muck-a-muck !” 

Cy understood this well, a word from the Chi- 
| nook jargon, very commonly used throughout 
| the North- west, meaning food. Sullenly he picked 

| a biscuit from the plate, and held it forth. 


His erect attitude | 
He smote his | 


ten years. I'll bring my rifle from Stanley’ s, and 
we'll get a dog. Then if the Indians come around, 
rn’— 

“But who wants to live in a country where they 
ever do come around? And what a terrible mis- 
take we’ve made, building our home right in sight 
of the trail!” 

This seemed crue. v, however, was not dis- 
posed to flee to Stanley Plumb’s because of a sin- 
gle Indian, and determined to remain. Despite 
his wife’s entreaties, he would not budge, only 
taking the precaution to bring his axe indoors. 

Next day, at noon, the visitor returned, bring- 
ing with him two other Indians, much smaller 
than himself, but equally hungry. They were girt 
in showy blankets, carried knives and guns, or- 
dered dinner without ceremony, and compelled 
the couple to cook an extra quantity. Having 


i gorged themselves, they departed on horseback in 


file along the trail. 
Cyrus Upton was furi- 





“UM A WOMAN-AFTER-THE-THUNDER! ” 


In the afternoon Stanley returned home. 

Next day Cy hauled a load of mica clay, and 
made a coarse white mortar. Toward noon he 
began to plaster the inner walls of his log cabin. 
Savory scents of bacon, potatoes and biscuits filled 
the air. 
hand. 

A shadow darkened the room. Cy turned. 
Before the door stood an Indian, looking in si- 
lently. 


trowel. The visitor did not notice him. He re- 
mained with eye fixed steadily on the frying-pan, 
wherein the bacon sputtered. 

It would not do to betray alarm. Trembling, 
but striving to control himself, Cy strode forward, 
while his wife shrank into a corner, with blanched 
face. He intended to step outside and interview 
this unexpected caller, but the savage stood im- 
passive, and as Cy could not get by without push- 
ing him aside, he halted in the doorway. 

Here his agitation increased, viewing the huge 
proportions of the new-comer, who was the finest 
specimen of physical manhood Cy shad ever seen. 
| He towered fully six feet six in height, with massive 

chest and limbs. Bareheaded, his long black hair 

,was encircled by a thong passing around his 
brows, in which uprose a cluster of eagle’s 
feathers. His body was wrapped in a red govern- 
ment mackinaw, the end thrown over his shoul- 
der, and he wore leggings of blue blanket, and 
beaded moccasins. In the leather belt around his 
waist hung a long knife. 

All these peculiarities of costume were strange 
enough to the unaccustomed eyes of the immi- 
grant, but were quite eclipsed by the vivid and 
sinister aspect of the Indian’s face, which was 
daubed with vermilion and shaded with gray, 
amid which his small black eyes gleamed with 
‘piercing intensity. 
| *““What do you want >” said Cy, trying to make 
| his quavering voice sound firm. 


His wife bent over the stove, fork in| 


The settler was startled, and dropped his wooden | 


The intruder bolted 

this at one mouthful. 

He gestured for more. 

Again Cy tendered a 

biscuit. This was 

haughtily refused. ‘The Indian looked impatient. 

He beckoned to the terrified wife, and showed his 

teeth with threatening significance, as, drawing his 
knife from its sheath, he poised it angrily. 

“Muck-a-muck! Me kill!” 
A glittering blade is suggestive enough, but the 
| knife now held up had far more meaning, for it 
was stained with blood! 

Wild impulses of resistance filled Cy’s brain a 
| moment, but he had no weapon save an axe, and 
that was sticking in a log several rods distant. 
His rifle, in common with many household goods, 
remained boxed at Stanley Plumb’s, where it had 


This savage was too formidable to oppose with 


| anything but firearms, for he stood a full head | 


above the settler. Accordingly, while his wife 
cowered dismayed, Cy heaped upon a platter the 
viands prepared for dinner, and tendered them to 
his guest. 

The Indian ate voraciously, cramming biscuits, 
potatoes and bacon down his throat with headlong 
zest. In ten minutes he despatched the whole. 
Not a vestige of the meal remained. Thereupon, 


and strode out. 

They watched him as he marched deliberately 
up the slope. A shaggy cayuse was lariated to a 
tree, near the trail. The savage loosed his horse, 
picked a gun from the ground, vaulted into the 
saddle, and went off at a swift lope over the 
trail. 

For the first time the comical side of this affair 
disclosed itself to Cy. 

‘‘Man-after-the-thunder!”’ he repeated, smiling 
grimly. “It strikes me that fellow ought to be 
called Man-after-the-dinner !” 

“O Cy, Cy,” sobbed his wife, “let us go right 
away! I never shall dare live here—never!” 

‘Don’t be scared, dear,” said Cy, growing 
| much braver as he saw the eagle’s feathers vanish 
through the pines. ‘It may not happen again in 








been left until he should have a roof above him. | 


without thanks or comment, he turned on his heel | 


ous. He declared that he 
had not come into the 
country to found a free 
eating-house. He would 
harness the horses at once, 
and retreat to Stanley’s. 
There he would get his 
rifle, and try to change 
these customs. He in- 
dulged also in some de- 
nunciations of Stanley’s 
sincerity in thus inveigling 
him into a wilderness, so 
far from white neighbors, 
and subject to such dan- 
gers. 

Hurrying forth to get 
his horses, picketed in the 
grass, he found one gone. 
It had pulled up the pin 
and strayed away. There 
was a third horse at his 
command, a cayuse, or 
Indian pony, he had bor- 
rowed of Stanley, but it 
was too small to put in 
harness, and used only for 
saddle purposes. 

It took all the afternoon 
to recover his lost animal, 
and the flight was thus deferred till morning. At 
nine o’clock next day Cy hitched up, and brought 
his wagon to the door. 

Now came a new fear. The Indians might 
plunder the cabin, finding him away. Cy decided 
to dig a cache and hide the household utensils. 
But his wife, unwilling to remain longer, drove on 
to Stanley’s with the wagon, Cy intending to fol- 
low on the cayuse when this task was done. 

In a clump of wild rose-bushes he dug a little 
pit and buried the crockery. The bedding and 
stove-fixtures he concealed under fallen logs and 
in the meadow-grass. Locking the door, he sad- 
dled and mounted the little cayuse. 

Something moving in the distance caught his 
eye, as he put feet in the stirrups. He sat breath- 
less. An instant later, through a vista of the 
trees, a band of Indians cantered into sight. He 
counted six, following their leader in the trail. 
Gay blankets and trappings were conspicuous 
amid the green pines and the brown bunch grass. 
Their chief was the ravenous Man-after-the-thun- 
der. 

Cy wheeled his horse and darted behind the 
cabin. He took a swift line across the meadow 
toward the rough wagon-road which ran straight 
to Stanley’s, striving to keep the house betwixt 
him and his foes that he might escape unseen. He 
hoped they would not observe him, and would 
keep to the trail. But from their elevation they 
| spied him over the roof, and, plunging from the 
| path, took hotly after. 

Cy’s worst fears were realized. He was the 
object of their visit and they were evidently bent 
upon his capture or death. Shouts and cries rang 
through the forest, and he thrilled with terror as 

| he heard the mighty basso of Man-after-the-thun- 
der. 

Away he went with all the speed his horse 
possessed. He had no spurs, but he dug his heels 
into the flanks to simulate that action, and pounded 
the horse’s shoulders with his bridle-lines. The 
little cayuse was fleet, but also cunning, and the 
load was heavy. He soon perceived that Cy 
wore no spurs, and slackened his pace. 

Nearer and nearer came the pursuit. Cy looked 
| behind. The Indians had scattered wide across 
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the roadway. They were riding madly, and yell- 
ing like demons. Every hand flourished a lawhet, 
beating the horses continually, and wild whoops 
and cries were mingled with diabolical laughter. 
Cy looked desperately forward for help. He 
had not gone a mile. Another mile and doubtless 
he would be overtaken, butchered, scalped ! 
Suddenly he came in view of a new claim shanty 
near the road, erected since he last travelled here. 
Stanley had spoken of a settler named Dyke, re- 
cently located on this quarter-section, who had 
brought a bride into the wilderness. It was the 
only inhabited dwelling on the road to Stanley’s. 
Smoke issued from a stove-pipe piercing the 
roof of the shanty, which was in the path of the 
savages and could not escape assault. Cy kicked 
his horse frenziedly and rode to the door. He 
leaped from his saddle and staggered into the 
house, while his cayuse tore away down the road 
toward home. 
It needed but a glance to show that Dyke was 
absent. The dwelling had only a single room, 


containing stools, a table, cook-stove, and a bed | 


partitioned off by bright chintz curtains. 

The bride stood at the table scouring tinware, 
a young woman, not more than twenty, of large, 
buxom figure and rosy complexion. One look at 
her upright form, her clear eyes, blooming cheeks 
and sinewy hands showed that she was of frontier 
birth and training—of that strong and stout- 
hearted race still produced upon our borders, as 
in the days of Daniel Boone. She paused in sur- 
prise and alarm when this stranger burst in. 

“Got a rifle?” gasped Cy, looking about vainly 
for weapons. ‘‘Where is your husband? Indians! 
Indians! ‘They are tight after me!” 

Then, as hoof-beats and voices echoed on both 
sides of the house, he cried in despair, ‘‘Hide 
yourself!” and darted behind the bed-curtains. 

Young Mrs. Dyke understood the situation in- 
stantly. She did not seem to share all Cy’s appre- 
hensions, and was quite collected. She blocked 
the narrow back passage-way, then very deliber- 
ately went to the front door and opened it just as 
Man-after-the-thunder, who had dismounted and 
was leading his horse, came toward the thresh- 
old. She stopped in the doorway and said de- 
cisively, waving him away, ‘‘Go back!” 

The Indian bent forward and peered into the 
room, while his comrades, having circled about 
the premises, gathered near. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








stand, and responded by stepping back, smiting his 
chest with his hand, and pronouncing majestically 
his dread name,— 

‘‘Man-after-the-thunder!” 

‘“‘Man-after-the-thunder !” echoed the bride, con- 
temptuously. She slipped her hand within the 
door and grasped a hemlock broom leaning against 
the wall. ‘Well, I’m woman-after-the-thunder! 
You just get out of here, quick as you know 
how!” She raised the knotted wisps and aimed a 
resolute stroke. 

The dignity of the chief collapsed, and he 
scrambled for his cayuse as rapidly as his moc- 
casins could take him. 

Cy Upton bounded from his concealment to the 
window, hardly crediting his eyes. All the In- 
dians were laughing, the merriment of the squaw 
sounding musically above the rest. 

Their ferocity had been assumed, as they be- 
longed to a well-governed neighboring reservation. 

Man-after-the-thunder had just leaped into the 
saddle, distantly pursued by Mrs. Dyke, still 
wielding her broom in menace. His gruff “He! 
He!” rumbled in lower key than the mirth of his 
fellows, and he loped away with amused face. 
The others followed, swaying to and fro hilariously, 
chattering in gay humor. 

Young Mrs. Dyke walked back in a business- 
like manner toward her house. 

“I’m glad that’s over with. They’ll know me 
after this and won’t try to bother me.” 

Her glance fell with gratification on the melons. 
A good bargain! Then she remembered the burly 
fugitive behind the curtains, and laughed aloud. 

‘You can come out now, sir. I guess you’re a 
tenderfoot. You aint used to this country and the 
Indian ways. They won’t trouble you much, un- 
less they think you are afraid.” 

There was no reply and she went to the chintz. 

‘Why, he’s gone! Ha, ha, ha! He was 
ashamed to meet me!” 

So he was. Chagrined to see how ridiculous he 
had made himself, Cy had stolen out by the back 
way abashed. 

From behind a tree he watched the Indians 
trooping merrily off, and realized that they had 
a great amount of fun at his expense. He real- 
ized farther that fearlessness under all circum- 
stances is the first necessity upon the frontier, and 
that, however fiery and dangerous the Indians may 
be when roused by grievances, in times of peace 
they are mere braggarts, and the ordinary usage 





He demanded, ‘‘Kar man ?” 

She understood him to refer to the refugee, but 
without heeding it she cried indignantly, ‘Take 
your horse out of that flower-bed!” For the cay- | 
use Was trampling on a mound of fresh earth 
where a few transplanted wild flowers drooped. 

The savage grinned, and backed his horse from | 
the forbidden ground. | 

Having peered vainly into the dwelling, he 
turned to his fellows and spoke to them. Cy, 
peeping forth from behind the bed-curtains, trem- 
bled as he heard the deep gutturals, and marked 
the bride’s peril and composure. 

A squaw dressed in beaded buckskin and gay | 
cloths now rode up, leading a pack-horse. Man- 
after-the-thunder strode forward, lifted a well- 
filled gunny sack from the pack and brought it to 
the sill. He untied the mouth and thrust in his 
broad hand. To Cy’s amazement the interview 
became pacific and commercial. The savage drew 
out a watermelon which he held before Mrs. Dyke, 
saying, ‘‘Ikt dolla.” 

“A dollar for a watermelon! No.” Mrs. Dyke 
shook her head vigorously. The savage frowned. 

“Wait a minute.” The bride gestured and 
stepped back into the house. Her husband’s 
purse was lying on a shelf, and she remembered 
that it contained besides silver, five cents, mostly 
in coppers, which he had brought back from a 
trip East. She returned and held up one of these. 

“T’ll give you this for a melon.” 

The Indian comprehended the action but not her 
words. He took the coin in wonder. Like many 
Indians and whites on the far frontiers he had 
never seen an old-fashioned copper cent. Until 
very lately the smallest coin known in Washington 
Territory was the dime ; currency of less value was 
termed ‘chicken feed,” and held in scorn. 

Man-after-the-thunder looked it over, bit it, 
ejaculated, rolled the watermelon in upon the 
floor, and eagerly hid the cent in the folds of his 
blanket. He uncovered a second watermelon and 
solicited in pantomime another purchase. Quite 
willingly Mrs. Dyke assented, and thus the trade 
proceeded until four fine melons lay on the floor. 
Then she thrust the purse into her pocket to indi- 
cate that she wished nothing more. She had seen 
Indians before, and understood them. 

Having tied the sacks again upon his pack- 
horse the chief returned. He gazed steadily at 
the young woman a moment, then demanded, in 
his deep gutturals: ‘‘Muck-a-muck !” 

Whereat Cy, still hidden behind the curtains, 
trembled anew. Mrs. Dyke shook her head and 
motioned for the party to move on. 

The Indian stood impassive, reading her face 
intently. Then he made an experiment. He 
raised his gory knife in its sheath, crying with 
tragic vehemence, ‘‘M{uck-a-muck! Me kill!” and 
Cy’s tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 

“Kill! What are you talking about?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dyke, stepping boldly out upon the 
ground. Her voice rose high and shrill. Her 
latent capacity to scold suddenly appeared. 

“Don’t you stay here and bother me, or I’ll tell 
the Indian Agent and have you locked up!” 


is to out-bluster them. 
Woop Rurr CLARKE. 





FAITH. 
Led by faith’s illuming ray, 
Need we fear to launch away? 


—S. D. Phelps. 
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For the Companion. 


RUTH MASON’S DRESS: 


The world looked bright and beautiful to me as I 
passed down the shady street, on my way to school 
that fair June morning. The last of the apple blos- 
soms and the first of the lilacs were filling the clear, 
pure air with their fragrance; the robins and blue- 
birds seemed holding a jubilee in the trees by the 
roadside, and the bright, warm rays of the sun were 
turning every dewdrop on the grass into glittering 
gems. 

It was the last day of my first month of school- 
teaching, and Mr. Farnham, the treasurer of the 
district, had just paid me my month’s salary of twelve 
dollars. Most people would think that this was a 
small compensation for four weeks’ teaching, but, 
with board, it was the usual price in back-country 
districts. 

I was only sixteen years old at the time, and the 
sum, small though it was, would be a wonderful help 
to a family as needy as was ours. 

It was Friday, and at the close of school that night 
I could return to my home, four miles away, and, as 
I walked along, I anticipated the pleasure with which 
I could put into the hands of my dear, hard-worked 
mother this my first contribution in money to the 
family support. 

Father had died four years before, leaving five 
ehildren—four younger than myself—to be sustained 
by mother’s scanty earnings; so Charley, who was 
two years younger than I, had felt, like myself, a 
pride in trying to help lift the heavy burden from 
her shoulders. 

How rich we felt when he secured a place with one 
of the neighboring farmers for six months, at six 
dollars a month, and I was accepted as teacher in 
one of the outlying districts of the town at twelve 
dollars, thus securing a family income of eighteen 
dollars a month! How many comforts that would 
bring to our home! 

Charley had been at work a month already, and had 
brought in his first monthly instalment of wages. I 
think no millionaire ever felt richer than I did, as I 
turned into the well-trodden path that led to the 
school-room door, and thought of my earnings in my 
pocket-book. 

The children, scattered about the play-ground, 
greeted me with a pleasant “Good-morning, Miss 
Graham!” Little Ruth Mason—my brightest scholar 
and particular favorite—met me at the door, and, in 
a shy, diffident manner, gave me a large bunch of 
fragrant lilacs. I bent and kissed the pale, little 
face, which, although it wore a bright smile now, 
had usually a sad expression, very pitiful for one so 
young. 

As I arranged my flowe:. in a broken-handled 
pitcher, —the only substitute for a vase that the 
school-room afforded,—Ruth’s face came between me 
and my joy at possession of the money. I wondered 
again, as I had done many times before, what could 
be the cause of that strangely unchildlike expres- 
sion. 





The savage listened gravely. He did not under- 


As it was now nine o’clock, I took the heavy bell 


and stepped to a window that overlooked the play- 
ground, but paused before ringing, and leaned out to 
inhale the pure, fresh air, and to admire the beauty 
of the scene. Beneath the window was a group of 
girls, talking earnestly, and not aware that I was so 
near. 

“Well, if I was Ruth Mason,” Anna Ransom said 
scornfully, “‘I’d stay at home if I couldn’t find any- 
thing better to wear than that old, patched-up calico 
dress and that horrid poke sunbonnet.” She glanced 
with vanity at her own pretty blue cashmere dress, 
the leghorn hat and its bright plaid scarf which she 
was swinging in her hands. 

“And look at her shoes!” continued the same voice. 

“By next week she'll be coming to school bare- 
foot, just as she did last summer,” chimed in Mattie 
Barber, another of my scholars, who always echoed 
what Anna said. “If my father was such a shiftless 
stick as hers is, and couldn’t give me decent clothes 
to wear, I wouldn’t show myself among respectably- 
dressed people. She’s a regular pitch-patch,” and 
loud, derisive laughter came from the girls at the 
silly attempt to be funny. 

I was amazed at the cruelty and heartlessness of 
these girls. Could it be possible they had been ac- 
customed to speak in this manner of poor little Ruth, 
and was that the reason that she was so shy and dif- 
fident, and that her face wore that sad expression? 
I looked around anxiously to see if she had heard 
their heartless sneers. She was just entering the 
school-room, not ten feet from the group of girls, and 
must have heard every word. 

Her looks told how keenly she felt their unkind- 
ness. I hastened to her, and put my arm about her. 

“Don’t mind it, Ruthie, dear,” I said, kissing her. 
“You have something far better than fine clothes. 
This little head,’ passing my hand softly over her 
brown hair, “holds what is of far mere value.” 

She raised her head with a grateful look, and then 
the cloud returned to her face. 

*‘But it does hurt me so, Miss Graham!” she said, 
almost in a whisper, while her lips trembled and the 
tears came to her eyes. “I can’t help wishing some- 
times,” she continued, as soon as she could command 
her voice, ‘‘that I could have things like the other 
girls; but mother works very hard, and does the best 
she can for us, and I don’t want to say one word.” 

Dear, patient, brave little soul! I drew her closer 
to me. 

“They are only thoughtless,” I said, with a parting 
caress. “They will be heartily ashamed of it some 
day.” 

Ruth’s family, I knew, was very poor. Her father 
had once been well-to-do, but, through the deceit of 
others and his own weakness, had lost his property, 
and was now very poor. Easily discouraged and in- 
efficient, his heavy losses seemed completely to break 
his courage, and, but for the energetic, hard-working 
mother, the family would have suffered even for food. 
There were four children younger than Ruth, and it 
must have cost a severe struggle to provide so many 
with sufficient clothing, even for comfort, and it was 
no wonder Ruth so seldom had a new dress. 

Her garments were always clean, though patched 
and darned as long as they would hold together. 

She had a clear mind, and was so gentle and pa- 
tient, so unselfish and affectionate, that I had become 
strongly attached to her, and praised her gifts per- 
haps a littlé unwisely, as it made my opinion of the 
dulness of the others more conspicuous. 

Anna Ransom and Mattie Barber were particu- 
larly backward, and slow to learn. They both came 
of families no members of which had ever been dis- 
tinguished for scholarly tastes or ability. The fathers 
of both girls were men who thought more of money 
than of anything else, and the mothers were like 
them in this respect. Mrs. Barber had been a “hired 
girl” in the family of her husband’s father, and that 
fact only made more ridiculous the lofty way in 
which she looked down on those of her neighbors 
who were poorer than herself. 

I had noticed the silly way in which some of the 
girls treated Ruth, but had before no idea of the 
extent to which her school-fellows carried their cru- 
elty. What I had just heard touched me very deeply, 
for I, too, knew poverty; had worn old dresses, and 
lived on plain and scanty fare; but no one had ever 
been so thoughtless or so heartless as to reproach me 
with it. 

My father had been a clergyman, honored and re- 
spected by all who knew him; and when his early 
and sudden death left my mother alone, with five 
little ones dependent upon her, we felt often the 
pinch of want; but we had always been treated with 
kindness and respect. 

Soon after calling the school to order, I sent Ruth 
out upon an errand, and then I repeated to the schol- 
ars the conversation I had just overheard. I gave 
no names, but dwelt earnestly upon the injustice of 
such conduct, and expressed the hope that this might 
be the last time I should be pained by such unkind- 
ness in any of my scholars. 

The two girls had the good grace to look ashamed 
at the reprimand; but I feared that the impression 
would be but temporary. 

During my four-mile walk home that night my 
mind was filled with thoughts of Ruth. All my 
happy exultation of the morning was gone; even 
the precious twelve dollars in my pocket were almost 
forgotten, for the sorrow of poor Ruth was upper- 
most in my mind. 

On reaching home I told the story to mother. 

“Possibly they treat Ruth in that way because they 
are jealous,” she said. ‘You are not quite wise, 
dear, to praise her so freely and openly.” 

“But how can I help praising and loving her when 
she is so bright and lovable, and the others are so 
stupid and vain?” 

“I know, dear, but try and not make the contrast 
quite so sharp between them.” 

I returned to my school on Monday morning with 
new resolutions. 

“T will be discreet in future and give them no oc- 
casion to ill-treat Ruth,” I said to mother at parting. 
“But I will praise and pet her all the more when we 
are alone, for the dear child seems so sad and friend- 
less.” 

Ruth met me at the school-house door with her 
smile of welcome, and with the usual bunch of flow- 
ers. Both Mrs. Mason and Ruth were great lovers of 
flowers and their yard was like a little garden through 
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As the day wore on I saw that Ruth seemed either 
very much depressed or languid, and, for the first 
time since she had been my pupil, she missed in one 
of her lessons. 

It was one of those very warm days of early sum- 
mer which come upon us when we are wholly unpre- 
pared for summer heat, and I attributed the change 
in Ruth to the weather. 

The next day and again on Wednesday she was not 
at school. I wondered at this, and felt some anxiety, 
too, for she had never been absent before. After the 
close of school, I went to her house. Her mother 
met me at the door with a grave face. 

“Ruth is very sick,” she said in answer to my in- 
quiries. ‘She has spoken of you several times, and 
will be so glad to see you.” 

I found my little pupil looking wan and wasted by 
even so short an illness. A quick, happy look flashed 
over her face as she recognized me, and both hands 
were stretched out in welcome. 

“It’s so good of you to come, Miss Graham!” she 
said softly, as [ bent to kiss her. 

She was so weak that even this little attempt at 
conversation seemed to exhaust her, so I sat beside 
her holding her feverish hand in one of mine, while 
I passed my other hand over her forehead and beau- 
tiful brown hair, thinking of the great things I had 
hoped from her. 

“T fear she has studied too hard,” Mrs. Mason said, 
while the look of anxiety deepened in the careworn 
face, ‘‘but she is so fond of her books, and especially 
since you came, she cannot bear to lose a single les- 
son. If it were not for’— 

“Please don’t, mother!” Ruth interrupted gently, 
and ker mother was silent. 

What was it? had the girls been tormenting her 
again, I wondered, but did not like to ask. 

The next night I called again, but Ruth was deliri- 
ous and no longer recognized me. She lay with 
closed eyes and flushed face; her head and hands in 
constant, restless motion, talking incoherently to 
herself. Suddenly her eyes opened; she shrank back 
upon her pillow,-while her hands were outstretched 
entreatingly. 

“TI can’t go, mother!” she cried piteously. ‘Oh, I 
can’t go; the girls talk so about my old dress and my 
sunbonnet and shoes, and it hurts me so! Please 
let me stay at home.’ Then her voice fell to a 
plaintive moan. ‘Oh no, I must go! I mustn’t 
mind them. O Miss Graham!” in an agony of en- 
treaty which wrung my heart, ‘‘don’t let them! please 
don’t let them! It hurts me so!” 

“O Ruthie, dear, they shall never do it again!” I 
cried, dropping on my knees beside her bed, while the 
tears streamed down my face. I took the fever-hot 
hands in mine and kissed the little flushed face, but 
she did not heed me; for a moment, only, she re- 
mained quiet, then began again her piteous ravings. 

“She has been so all day,” her mother said, with a 
groan. “She came home Monday night and cried 
herself to sleep, because the girls were so unkind to 
her. They were vexed over your reproof Friday 
and then they got her alone on Monday and talked to 
her worse than ever. They seemed to have a spite 
against her because you took her part. She was 
almost heart-broken over it and was too sick to leave 
her bed by morning. I think the heat and so much 
study have weakened her; but she would have come 
out all right only for the girls—they have killed her.” 

“T will bring Anna and Mattie here to-morrow and 
let them see the effect of their cruelty,” I said indig- 
nantly through my falling tears. “I hope it may 
teach them a lesson.” 

The next day I told the girls of Ruth’s dangerous 
illness and asked them to go with me to her home. 
They were reluctant at first, but, without giving my 
reasons for desiring their company, I so wrought 
upon their feelings that at last they went with me. 

There was no change in the poor little sufferer’s 
condition. She lay the same as yesterday, with head 
and hands in constant motion, scarcely for a moment 
ceasing her low, incoherent moans, I bent over her 
and spoke her name, but, though the large dark eyes 
at last opened, there was no sign of recognition in 
them. Her glance moved slowly from one to the 
other in the room, but it was evident that her mind 
was wandering and that she did not know them. 

Gradually her words became more connected and 
she repeated the same piteous story of yesterday. 
Stretching out her hands toward the girls, though 
she still gave no sign of seeing them, she exclaimed: 

“O Mattie, Anna, don’t, don’t, please don’t! I 
never harmed you; what makes you treat me so? I 
can’t help it!” ending with the same heart-rending 
cry of yesterday, “‘Oh, it hurts me so!” 

The girls had stood looking on, pale and trembling, 
and at her repeated, pathetic cries they broke into 
sobbing and ran out of the room. 

“They will never do it again,” I said to the worn 
and weary mother, “this lesson will last a lifetime.” 

“TIT hope so; but it has come too late,” was her 
hopeless reply. 

“Oh no; Ruth is young and naturally strong—she 
will rally from this, I know she will.” 

With the hopefulness of youth I firmly believed it. 
I could not endure the thought for a moment of any- 
thing so cruel as that my dear little Ruth should die 
now, just when all the future seemed fairest for her. 

I returned to her after close of school the follow- 
ing night, and her mother, without a word, led me to 
her bedside. 

The restless head and hands were still, and the lips 
wore a smile of perfect peace. Never again would 
her ears be pained or her heart ache at cruel taunts 
over her old garments; dear little Ruth had put ona 
dress which would never grow old—the white robes 
of immortality. JENNIE PORTER ARNOLD. 


or 
REST IN BED. 


“Nervous agitation is the chief cause of nervous 
exhaustion,” says a physician writing in the Nine- 
teenth Century of “The Nerve-Rest Cure.” His 
remedy for the ailment is a frequent holiday, in 
which regular, unhurried muscular exercise shall be 
taken. 

If the patient cannot get a holiday, the best sub- 
stitute is an occasional day in bed, during which the 
strained nerves may rest. A Spanish merchant in 


Barcelona used to laugh at those who spent their 
holidays in toiling up mountains. His practice was 
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to go to bed for two or three days, whenever he could 
be spared from his business. 

An English woman, at the head of a large whole- 
sale business, retains excellent nerves, though she 
is now an elderly person. One day in every week 
she spends in bed, and this has been her habit for 
years. 

The nerves must have time, when frequently agi- 
tated, to recover between shocks. ‘Even an hour’s 
seclusion after a good lunch will deprive a hurried, 
anxious day of much of its injury. The nerves can 
often be overcome by stratagem, when they refuse 
to be controlled by strength of will.” 


———_+o+ 


TOILING ON. 


To toil in tasks however mean, 
For all we know that’s right and true— 
In this alone our worth is seen; 
*Tis this we were ordained to do. 
—Sterling. 
+> __—_— 


For the Companion. 


SUSE. 


We were bear-hunting in the caiion of the Ten- 
nessee, where the river cuts the great Unaka Moun- 
tains. The steep hillsides, broken with dark ravines 
and covered with dense forests, rise here more than 
five thousand feet on either bank of the river, and 
form secure retreats for wild animals. 

Several of our party, with a score of dogs, had 
gone down into the laurel thicket along the river, to 
“drive” the game, leaving me, with a young hunter 
named Jenkins, at a favorable stand, to shoot the 
game when it should approach on its way up the 
mountain, 

As is well known, most wild animals, when pur- 
sued, will take certain routes to places of refuge. A 
deer seeks the water, and a bear the wildest peaks of 
the mountain. A hunter learns these routes by ex- 
perience, and a skilled woodsman can station himself 
within gunshot of where game will pass, if he knows 
the valley in which it will be started. 

My companion upon this occasion had been very 
quiet, and at first I was too much impressed by the 
wild scenery of the place to wish the silence broken. 
We had been waiting quietly some time, when far 
below was heard a chorus of the hounds opening 
upon a new trail. 

“They done started something down thar,” said 
my guide; ‘but it’s in the fur een’ o’ the valley,” he 
added, as he listened attentively, ‘‘and ef it’s a b’ar, 
we are left, for he will take straight up that ridge to 
the laurel hills on Christie’s Peak, and you couldn’t 
git a varmint outen thar.” 

For a while we were uncertain whether it was a 
bear or a deer which the dogs had started. They 
were some miles away, and the baying reached us in- 
distinctly, like the chiming of distant bells. 

“T reckin weuns had better move down a bit,” said 
the guide presently, “’case it mout be a deer, and 
then it would pass right up the river to yander ford. 

“No,” said he a moment later, as a little yellow cur 
came in sight, and slunk behind him with drooping 
tail and beseeching eyes; ‘no, it’s a b’ar, and we 
have lost him. Thar’s nothing for us to do now but 
to wait for the rest o’ them to come back, for I can 
tell you they won’t follow that thar b’ar up Christie’s 
Peak.” 

“Jenkins, how did you know that was a bear?” I 
asked a little later, as we sat around our luncheon. 

‘“‘Waal now, stranger,” said he, ‘“‘you see old Suse 
thar, don’t you? And I reckin you saw the way she 
shuffled up that thar ridge jis’ now, and slunk behind 
me with every yaller ha’r turned t’other way? Waal, 
if that war a deer, Suse would be close onter its heels, 
short as her legs is; but that thar dorg has had 
enough o’ b’ar, and the minute she smells b’ar-meat, 
she goes hunting for me. Suse is etarnally afeard 0’ 
them brutes. And jis’ to think now, she uster be the 
powerfullest b’ar-dorg in the keniry! 

“That dorg,” he added, “was whipped out by the 
first b’ar I ever killed. It was nine year ago, but if a 
dorg once gits whipped in a squar’ out-’n’-out fight 
with a varmint, it will never tackle that sort of crit- 
ter again. The ole man had tuk a sight o’ pains with 
Suse to train her, and when he found her whipped 
out, it killed him. Leastwise, he never was well 
again. I thought he never would forgive me for let- 
ting her git sp’ilt; but jis’ before he died he called 
me to him and says, says he, ‘Jemes, I forgive ye for 
sp’iling Suse, as I hope to be forgiven.’ Them were 
the last words he ever said.” 

While we waited for the men to return, Jenkins 
toid me how he “kilt his first b’ar and sp’ilt Suse.” 

“T was a little chunk of a lad then,” said he, “just 
twelve that winter, and had never been hunting alone 
in my life, though I had been ‘driving’ sometimes 
with the men. Like all little chaps, I was very anx- 
ious to killa b’ar. The old man used to laugh when 
I asked him to lend me his b’ar-gun to hunt. 


‘Boy, a b’ar would swallow you without chaw- | 
ing,’ he would say, ‘an’ ole Bet would kick you offen | 


the mounting if you tried to shoot.’ 

“But that did not keep me from wanting to try it, 
and so I kept waiting and watching for a chance. 

“One week the old man was called to Knoxville as 
a witness, and no sooner was he out of sight than I 
slipped the rifle off the pegs, whistled up the dogs, 
and set off up the mountain fora b’ar-hunt. I felt 
prouder that day than a revenue officer. The b’ar- 
gun was quite heavy for a little fellow to carry. I re- 
member it shot a half-inch ball, and that, after going 
a couple of miles, I was out of breath, and sat down 
on a log to rest. 

“The place where I stopped is just above us on the 
ridge. The dogs had circled off some distance, and 
I soon began to feel dreadfully lonesome there by 
myself. Once or twice in my life I had fired a squir- 
tel-rifle, but I had never fired a b’ar-gun. They had 
told me that the gun kicked terribly, and the longer I 
sat there and thought of it, the worse scared I got. I 
did not know but that the old man was right, and 
that it might kick me off the mountain into the river. 
Then suppose a b’ar were to come, thought I, and 
the thing missed fire, or I could not pull the trigger, 
or something else were to happen, and the beast 
were to hug me! 


when I looked up, there was a big black b’ar hugging | 
a chestnut limb and looking down at me. 


| colonel, when I looked up and saw that varmint hang- 
ing right over my head, I dropped my rifle and set 
out for home as fast as my legs would carry me. I 
thought the b’ar was right after me, and I ran through 
bushes and briars and jumped logs wilder than a 
|fawn. I did not stop running till I was near home. | 
The sight of the house gave me a little courage. I 
had found, too, by that time that the beast was not 
following me. 

“Then I began to think how the folks at home 
would laugh at me for running off without even fir- 
ing a shot at the game. As the dogs straggled up, 
one by one, my courage gradually came back. I was 
mad with myself now for being such a coward and 
losing so fine a shot. I resolved to go back even at 
the risk of being eaten. Calling the dogs around me, 
I carefully retraced the way. The rifle was just 
where it had fallen, but there was no sign of b’ar. 

“Suse was on the trail, however, in less than a 
minute, with every yelping cur following her. The 
hounds led off toward the river; the beast had evi- 
dently started for the laurel thicket on the opposite 
side. As the chances of losing the b’ar increased, I 
was more than ever anxious to get a shot before he 
should reach the laurel; so I hurried on as fast as 
possible. 

“A b’ar is almost as hard to stop, when going 
down hill, as a boulder. He’s so heavy and tough 
that when once started he goes through every mov- 








you have hunted long, that they don’t die easy. 




















‘But that b’ar was probably 
eating whortleberries, for when 
I came out of the woods on the 
bare ledge which you can see 
yonder sloping down over the 
river, the old brute was backed 
up there against a boulder, sitting on his 
haunches, growling and slapping at the dogs 
that were worrying him allaround. As soon 
as they saw me coming up they closed in on 
the beast. Such a fighting, growling, snap- 
ping pile of animals I have never seen since. 

“It was a dangerous thing for a little fel- 
low like me to come upon a mad b’ar, but 
in the excitement of the chase I did not 
think of danger, and stood near encouraging 
the dogs and watching them fight. If I had had 
a knife I am sure I would have joined in. If you 
have never seen it you can’t know what fun a b’ar- 
fight is. 

“The moss and dust flew from the rocks as the 
animals fought and tumbled over them. One of the 
dogs was soon killed and several others had their 
| legs broken, but Suse made things lively for the brute 
| still. 

“Resting the old gun on a boulder, I waited for a 
chance to shoot, but the animals moved around so 
fast it was impossible to fire without endangering the 
| dog. 

“While I was waiting an opportunity to shoot, 
the b’ar and Suse grappled, and in another minute 
they were rolling down that ledge toward the river; 
over and over and over they went, till both dropped 
off into the water together. When they came to the 
surface Suse swam out on one side and the b’ar on 
the other. 

“Tt seemed a mean thing to take advantage of a 
varmint, but when I saw the black head come up and 
begin to move off toward the far side I could not re- 
sist the temptation. I took a resting-aim, shut my 
eyes, and pulled the trigger. The old b’ar-gun flew 
out of my hands with the explosion, and the ‘kick’ 
sent me rolling over on the rocks. It€nust have been 
loaded very heavily for my shoulder ached days 
after. 

“The b’ar swam on across and I did not know if 
the shot had hit her or not. But now that I had fired 
‘old Bet’ once, and run the b’ar off, I felt like a vet- 
eran hunter, and determined to ford the river and 
hunt the brute in the laurel bushes. All of the dogs 
had been hurt, and Suse had tucked her tail between 
her legs and run home as soon as she got out of the 
river. 

“If I found the b’ar I would have to depend on 
myself. But my blood was up for the hunt now, and 
so, loading old Bet again, I forded the river without 





I was growing nervous; but while sitting there | delay and began to follow the tracks left by the b’ar 


thinking about it, something cracked overhead, and | in the soft mould. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| and it was impossible for me to run. But while I 


able obstruction—through bushes and briers, over | killed him? The longer I looked the more certain I 
stones and logs, rolling, jumping, tumbling, till he | beeame that the creature was dead. My courage 
escapes or is killed. And, cap’n, you will find, before | came back somewhat, but still I was afraid to go 
| near the beast. 


‘“Much to my encouragement, I discovered that the 


| beast was wounded, for blood had dripped all along 
“Perhaps you think I shot him, and carried him | the trail. The tracks led into the laurel, but now 
|home. That was what I had come out for; but, | that he was hurt I would have followed him any- 


where. Getting down on my hands and knees, I 
crawled under the bushes, keeping all the while a 
sharp lookout for the varmint. But I soon lost the 
trail in winding through the jungle, and crawled 
around some distance without finding any sign of the | 
b’ar. 

“By that time I was quite tired and lay down on 
the moss near a fallen tree to rest. As my blood | 
cooled down and I began to think of what had hap- 
pened and where I was, I grew nervous again. I was 
under the dark laurel with not a dog near, and per- 
haps a wounded b’ar was watching for me. 

“I grew thoroughly scared, and the bark of a 


| boomer made me jump like a kitten. I was sure I 


never should reach home again. I heartily wished 


| there never had been a b’ar. 


“The best thing to be done, I thought, was to try 
and get out of that jungle and across the river. So 
out I started, though I trembled so that it was hardly 
possible to move. But as I raised my head above 
the fallen log what should I see on the further side 
but the b’ar, stretched out in the leaves like a tired 
dog! 

“I hope I may never be as scared again as I was 
that minute. I was too much frightened to shoot, 


gazed stupidly at the beast I noticed the blood trick- 
ling from its open mouth and that the head was 
stretched out unnaturally. Was it possible I had 


I would make sure of him anyhow; 
and resting my rifle on the log so that the 
muzzle almost touched his head I fired again. 
But the beast did not move; it was dead. My 
previous shot had cut the big vein in the 
neck. 
“When I went back home and told the folks 
T had killed a b’ar they would not | 
believe me at first, but at length the | 
boys came out and packed the beast 
back. He weighed over four-hun- 
dred pounds. 

“The old man was very proud of 
my adventure till he found Suse had 
been whipped out in the fight, and 

then he seemed disheartened. He 
had begun to lose his faculties | 





“SOMETHING CRACKED OVERHEAD.” 


slightly, and be nervous and notional. It was not 
till his dying day that he forgave me for that hunt.” | 


JouHN W. Hays. 
—!—_~+or—__——__ 


SUSPICIOUS. 


In the Orient the members of the royal family are 
not over-fond of each other. On the contrary, they | 
look upon one another with suspicion and dislike. | 
An Oriental prince, who is so near the throne that 
he may some day sit upon it, has among all his kin- | 
dred but one friend on whom he can rely—his mother. | 

In Turkey the line of succession to the Sultanate | 
runs not to the despot’s eldest son, but to the oldest | 
living representative of the dynasty. 

When Abdul Aziz ruled, twenty years ago, the | 
heir-apparent was his nephew, Murad Effendi. Abdul | 
disliked and distrusted Murad; he suspected, what | 
did happen, that the nephew’s ambition would tempt 
him to view with approval the uncle’s dethronement 
and assassination. 

Murad knew that his uncle would, if he could, rob 
him of his birthright, that he might place his own 
son, the little Prince Izzedin, on the throne. He 
also knew that he was both hated and feared by his 
uncle; he therefore lived in chronic dread of assassi- 
nation by poison or the cord. 

The Sultan’s distrust of his nephew gave rise to an 
amusing incident while Abdul was steaming down 
the Danube, on his return from his tour of Europe. 
Four splendid steamers were placed by the Austrian 
Government, at the Sultan’s disposal. 

The grand state dignitaries led the way in the 
Matyas Kiralyi; the Sultan, the Prince Izzedin, 
personal attendants and body-guard followed in the 
Szechenyi. Next came the Rudolf, with Murad 
and Hamid, his brother. Last of all, the Turkish 
Embassy in Vienna and Austrian officers in the Hil- 
degarde. As the steamers glided into midstream, 
the Sultan came out of his cabin, and, leaning on the 








rail, riveted his attention upon the Rudolf, between 
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whose head and the Szechenyi’s stern three hundred 
feet intervened. 

Presently the Sultan called an attendant, and spoke 
to him. A minute later an imperial chamberlain 
asked to see the captain of the steamer, who left the 
bridge, talked with the chamberlain, and gave an or- 
der to his signalling officer. After this the Szechenyt 
and the Rudolf had a long interchange of signals. 

An hour later a bend of the river forced the Szech- 
enyt to slacken speed. The Sultan, who was still in 
the gallery watching the Rudolf, hastily retreated to 
his cabin. The captain was summoned to the Sul- 
tan’s presence, who requested him to stop the 
steamer, and to signal the captain of the Rudolf to 
come on board instantly. 

The signal was made; the captain of the Rudolf 
came on board, wondering what was the matter, and 
was ordered by the Austrian general in charge to 
keep his distance ‘‘with the utmost punctiliousness.” 

The general had great difficulty to keep from laugh- 
ing while delivering the order; the officers on deck 
were puzzled, and the face of the Szechenyi’s cap- 
tain looked as if he, too, were restraining a smil¢. 
The fact was the Sultan had noticed that once or 
twice the Rudolf got nearer to the Szechenyi than 
she had been at starting. He jumped to the conclu- 
sion that his nephew, Murad, had bribed the captain 
of the Rudolf to run down the Szechenyi, and drown 
him, the Sultan. 

When the fact came out, everybody laughed; but 
the Sultan’s fears were realized subsequently. Murad 
connived at his uncle’s dethronement and assassina- 
tion. Remorse overthrew his mind. He was forced 
to abdicate in favor of his brother Hamid, the pres- 
ent Sultan, after he had reigned three months. 
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For the Companion. 


EARLY SPRING VOICES. 


Our spring begins not like those big fountains 
which well up out of the ground, a full-grown creek 
at the start. but rather like those that have their rise 
in the slow and minute drippings of the hills, a mere 


| thread of water issuing from some seam in a rock. 


I usually trace the first indications of coming 
spring to the note of some bird in the latter half of 
February. It may be the voice of the bluebird; it 
may be the call of the nut-hatch, or the drumming 
of the downy woodpecker, or in the twilight, the 
soft, clairvoyant call of the little red owl. 

This year it was the owl, on the 18th of February. 
The day had been bright and mild, so that the bees 
came out of the hive, the ice-gatherers on the river 
suspended work, and the farmers went to town in 
wagons, instead of sleighs. 

About sundown I heard the voice of the little owl 
from out of a dense evergreen, a soft, elusive, long- 
drawn call; the voice of dusk and silence just made 
audible to the attentive ear; like the plumage of the 
bird, as it were edged with down; a fairy bell, which 
it needed fairy ears to hear, Jul, lui, lul, lul, lul, lul I 
and its mate somewhere heard and understood. 

A less obtrusive sound I do not know in nature. A 
sound, you would say, inaudible except by the ears 
for which it was intended. 

Everything about the ways of the owl is soft and 
gentle. His wings are shod with silence. See how 
lightly and noiselessly he perches upon a limb! 
Bird of the twilight, shunning the garish, noisy day, 
and knowing the world only as one of silence and 
shadow! The owls usually nest and lay their eggs 
in March; hence this call of the male, which indi- 
cates the season of courtship at hand. I reckoned it 
the first faint murmur of spring, the still small voice 
prophetic of the coming change. 

I think it was the very next day that I saw the 
first bluebird. He dropped down upon the branch 
of a maple in which the sap had just begun to course, 
but his ruddy breast saw no ruddy earth to match it; 
only a suggestion of it here and there, where the 
garment of winter began to be thin and ragged about 
the knees and elbows of the hills. 

The bluebird is essentially insectivorous, but when 
he comes thus early, he is compelled to eke out his 
diet by the aid of the dry, hard drupes of the sugar- 
berry tree and the fruit of the bitter-sweet. But he 
needs to be careful where he takes up his abode for 
the night, for the little owl loves to sup on such as 
he. Probably every cavity where the owl breeds has 
in its lining the quills and feathers of the bluebird. 

Another small tributary to this slender rill of spring 
sounds and tokens is the piping of the nut-hatch, 
which one notices about this time. This bird is often 
called “sap-sucker” by sugar-makers in the maple 
woods. It does not drill for the sap, like the yellow- 
bellied woodpecker, but hops down and sips it as it 
flows from the tree. 

His mellow, nasal voice is first heard when the sap 
begins to mount in the maples. It is a very pleasing 
sound, especially to one with whom it is associated 
with the first faint dawnings of the spring. The 
nut-hatch is one of the social birds; when you find 
one you will usually find several. They run up and 
down and around the boles of the trees, keeping up 
a low conversation with each other, peeping and 
prying into crevices of the bark for the eggs and 
larve of insects, their light gray-blue coats, black 
caps and white breasts setting them off very pret- 
tily. 

The woodpeckers make use of their tails in steady- 
ing themselves upon the trunks of the trees, and the 
brown creeper seems to do the same; but the nut- 
hatch finds its feet sufficient. It turns up in front 
and in rear like a little boat and runs in all directions 
about the boles of the trees, which the woodpecker 
never does. 

It is called nut-hatch from its habit of fixing a nut, 
beech-nut or fragment of a hickory-nut with us, 
into a crevice in the bark of a tree, and thus holding 
it as in a vise, and pecking out the meat. It is a 
pretty bird to encourage to come about your grounds 
in winter by fastening up beef-bones to the trees, or 
by putting out chestnuts and hickory-nuts where they 
will find them. 

Spring has another valuable recruit in the little 
downy woodpecker, the sound of whose drum, in late 
February or early March, is to me a most welcome 
sound. He has probably passed the long, cold, win- 
ter nights in a cavity excavated by his own beak in 
the dead branch of some old apple-tree, or decaying 
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maples and when the little owl has begun to toll | expressive tones, ont he venpaate' by bringing her | the French judge will turn to the prisoner, and | feet from his bene; | he ~ his way, and next 


his soft-feathered bell for its mate, the downy 
woodpecker is not slow in beating his resonant 
drum as a signal to his mate. 

Nothing furtive or elusive about this sound; 
but, on the contrary, it is as frank and positive as 


the crowing of a cock, or the hallooing of a boy. | 


Some dry, hard limb is selected and adhered to 
for the whole season, often for several successive 
seasons. 

The little drummer beats with great fervor, espe- 
cially if his mate draws near and answers his 
summons. When she does so, it is in a shy, 
girlish kind of way, as if half-ashamed of her 
forwardness. I have heard downy 
at his drum in March when the 
mercury was at zero. It seems 
that he cannot delay his courting 
beyond a certain time, even if the 
spring is a laggard. 

His hammer is also his 
harp. Itis but a step, or 
rather but a beat, from 
his ordinary avocation of 
pecking for grubs and in- 
sects, to his musical salu- 
tation to the spring. The 
downy is the most abun- 
dant and familiar of our 
woodpeckers. He is 
the friend of the 
farmer and ought not 
to have_an enemy in 
the world. 

A later and more 
noteworthy drummer 
of spring is the ruffled 


Partridge . 


grouse. Its drumming is the 
mellow April thunder which, 
indeed, denotes that the sea- 
son is well upon ‘us. It is 
rarely heard till sugar weather 
is passed, and the buds have 
begun to swell. When I hear 
it, I say there is the audible 
throb of the returning life of 
nature. Vague and diffuse 
so that the ear is at first un- 
certain as to its direction or distance, it yet has a 
core of very positive sound. 

Yet withal, what shyness there is in it, what 
seclusion! It is a loud call, muffled and hidden, 
as in the voice of the wind or the roar of the falls. 
It is the sound made by the flight of the bird, re- 
duced to a regular, accelerated roll, as the drum- 
ming of the woodpecker is its ordinary hammer- 
ing delivered with musical intent. 

I have frequently seen the partridge drum. He 
stands perfectly upright and beats his breast with 
his wings, beginning with a slow, measured beat, 
which is quickly increased till it becomes a con- 
tinuous roll, the whole lasting not more than a 
quarter of a minute. 

Darwin was under the impression that the sound 
was produced by the bird striking its wings 


together above its back, but this is an erroneous | 


notion. The object of the drumming of the 
grouse, like that of the woodpecker, is to please 
and attract the female. It is a way these birds 
have of advertising for wives. 

But long before the partridge drums, there is a 
welcome spring sound in the willows and along 
the marshes, in the note of the red-shouldered 
starling. The brooks are no sooner fairly liber- 
ated from their fetters of ice, and flowing full 
with clear water, than the liquid gurgle of the 
starling is heard near them. 

It is a genuine March sound, as much so as the 
music of the maple sap dropping into the tin 
buckets. Sometimes, on their first arrival, these 
birds may be seen in a large flock settled in a tree- 
top, and filling the air with spirting, gurgling, 
crackling, musical sounds. On such occasions, 
cowbirds and crow blackbirds are frequently 
joined with them, all adding to the musical up- 
roar. 

There are few more pleasing sights in early 
spring than the starling perched upon the golden 
willow, the branches of which seem to glow with 
kindling life in the March sunshine, with a full 
meadow brook coursing along beneath. 

A spring note which I must not forget to men- 
tion, and probably the most tender of all bird 
sounds, is the love-call of the chickadee. This 
note may be occasionally heard at other times of 
the year, but it properly belongs to spring, and, I 
believe, is only uttered by the female. It may be 
expressed by the word phebe, spoken with a fairy- 
like tenderness and delicacy, oh, so sweet, so 
plaintive, so feminine, so confiding! When the 
female is getting ready to nest, and up to the time 
incubation begins, she calls to her mate in these 


EARLY SPRING VOICES. 


food. 

Other voices of early spring, which I can little 
| more than allude to, are those of the song-spar- 
row, the robin, the phoebe-bird, the meadow-lark, 
the high-hole and the slate-colored snow-bird. A 
troop of these latter birds, in some sunny nook 











































on the borders of the March 
woods, can express as much 
glee and hilarity by their 
simple chants and lisping 
calls as any birds we have. 
There are the voices of the 
little frogs also, heard often 
before the marshes are all free 
from ice, on the warm borders 
of the woods when they 


quarters in the mould be- 
neath the leaves. What more 
| suggestive sound of spring is there than is made 
| by them ? Joun BurRoveus. 
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WINTER PEACE. 


O’er hill and field and wood, 

Not sorrow for joys fled, or news of death, 
A sovran calm doth bro 

A dove-like peace, the sister twin of faith, 
Knowing anew with spring 

All things shall rise again in sweeter blossoming. 








— 
FRENCH JUDGES AND COURTS. 


A judge presiding over one of the Paris courts 
was recently removed from his office for two very 
curious offences. It appears that after examining 
a witness for several hours in his court, he invited 

that witness to dine with him at a neighboring 
| restaurant. Plying him there with wine, the judge 
put a number of questions to his guest, and, hav- 
ing drawn out of him certain damaging facts, 
forthwith caused him to be arrested. 

His other offence was still more flagrant. He 
talked through a telephone with a witness, pre- 
tending that he (the judge) was one of the per- 
sons accused in court, and so led the witness to 
betray himself and his accused friend. It is no 
wonder that, after conduct so unbecoming a judge, 
he was deemed unfit any longer to hold the even 
scales of justice. 

Although this judge was thus rightfully pun- 
ished, his conduct suggests to us the wide contrast 
which exists between the French courts of justice 
and method of legal procedure, and those of the 
United States and England. The whole system, 
indeed, is different in the two cases. 

Our judges have a distinct and dignified duty to 
perform, and, as a rule, they maintain, as do the 
English judges, a lofty and impartial attitude in 
presiding over trials. 

They remain, for the most part, silent until they 
have to decide points of law, or until one of the 
counsel requires correction. After the arguments 
have closed, it is their duty to address the jury, 
explain the points at issue, call for the verdict, 
and deliver the judgment or sentence. 

The French judge, on the other hand, takes 
constant and active part in the trial itself. He 
questions not only witnesses, but the prisoner 
himself, and often subjects the prisoner to a severe 
and searching cross-examination, trying to trap 
him into damaging confessions, contradicting him, 
and even sometimes cracking jokes at the prison- 
er’s expense. 
| When a witness has made a certain statement, 





tartly ask him what he has to say to that? 

A prisoner on trial ina French court, in short, 
is badgered and worried from the beginning to the 
end of the case, by both judge and procureur. 
The procureur is an official who acts in France as 
public prosecutor, grand jury, and adviser of judge 
in one. 


The fact that in the French courts the judge is | 


one of the active participants in the trials, gives a 
dramatic color to the proceedings which is usually 
absent from our own courts. The dialogues be- 
tween judge and prisoner are watched with keen 
interest, and often with laughter or applause, by 
the crowd of spectators; for sometimes judge and 
prisoner engage in a duel of wit and banter. 

But, from the American point of view, this 
method of seeking to find out the truth, and to 


dispense justice, seems far less effectual—to say | 


nothing of its surprising lack of dignity—than 
that which prevails in our own courts. 

The French judge often browbeats or angers the 
prisoner into making rash answers, which increase | 
the chance of his conviction, even though he may | 
be really innocent. 

With us, the prisoner is amply protected in every 
right of defence. He is supposed to be innocent 
until he is fully proved by proper and legal evi- 
dence, which he is unable to overthrow, to be 
guilty ; whereas in France, the judge often seems 
to set out with his questioning of the prisoner as 
if the prisoner were presumed to be guilty, and as 
if the burden of proof were on him to prove him- 
self innocent. 

———__+o — —— 
For the Companion. 


ECHO. 


I stood beside a mountain lake 
And sought an echo to awake; 
I breathed a song of hope and love, 
—! like a — from above 

The echo caught my words and tone; 
Mingling my Sousic with its own; 
Sending, more sweetly, tenderly, 
My own words back again to me. 
So would I seek my words to make 
True, like the echo from the lake; 
So would I only that repeat 
Which shall return an answer sweet. 


CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 





——— 
THE GREAT “BLIZZARD.” 


On Wednesday, January 11th, a storm began in 
the North-west which was without a parallel in 


| this country, in its destructive effects and in the 


horror of its incidents. The storm, strictly speak- 
ing, did not begin until Thursday, January 12th, 
but snow fell heavily all day on Wednesday 
throughout the greater part of Minnesota, Dakota 
and Nebraska. 

Thursday morning opened clear and very cold, 
but suddenly, with scarcely a warning cloud in 
the sky, a terrific wind came up from the north- 


| west, and the most dreadful of “blizzards” began 


emerge from their winter | 








ina moment. It is, fortunately, only in a small 
section of the country that the people know by ex- 
perience what a blizzard is. 

Its conditions are the open prairie, a sweep of 
level country extending far toward the polar re- 
gions, a temperature at least ten degrees below 
zero, and the fine snow, or “‘ice-dust,” blown 
through the air in thick, blinding masses at a rate 
of about fifty miles an hour; and this not in a 
series of gusts, but in a steady tempest that lasts 
for hours. 

The great blizzard of 1888 lasted for nearly 
three days, and when it was over, it was found 
that at least two hundred and fifty persons had 
been frozen to death in Minnesota, Dakota and 
Montana alone. : 

Many estimates have been made of the entire 
number of lives lost in the storm, which extended 
as far south as Texas and eastwardly into Wiscon- 
sin. Some estimates have placed the loss as high 
as two thousand, but that is probably too high. 
Perhaps the exact number will never be known. 

Many strange and affecting incidents are told of 
escape and sacrifice in the storm. The newspapers 
of Omaha tell how Minnie Freeman, a teacher, 
not yet twenty years old, tied her thirteen young 
scholars together with strong twine, three abreast, 
and then tied herself to them. 

The roof of the school-house was blown away, 
and then the young teacher set out through the 
storm, carrying a little one in her arms, cheering 
the rest, urging them on, and finally conducting 
them safely to a farm-house. 

Many other young teachers, and many of their 
pupils, were not so fortunate as this brave girl 
and her charge. One of the saddest things about 
the terrible storm was the number of school-chil- 
dren, who, attempting to go home through the 
blizzard, lost their way, and were frozen to death. 

The St. Paul journals tell the story of Roland 
Chambers, who lived near Huron, Dak., and 
who, with his son Johnny, went out to water some 
cattle and was overtaken by the storm. 

The snow was warmer than the air, and the 
father wrapped the boy close and buried him in 
the snow, and then stood over him to shelter him. 
There the two remained all night, a St. Bernard 
dog with them. In the morning the father said, 
“Now, Johnny, you pray and I’ll pray, and then 
I know God will take you through all right.” 

They prayed and waited, and when at last help 
came, the father was dead. But the boy was found 
alive and well, the dog still standing over him and 
over his master’s dead body. 

Very many people were frozen to death almost 
at their own door. Near Yankton, Dak., a 
farmer went out to a straw-stack, not one hundred 


| morning his body was found ten miles away. 
During and after this terrible storm there was 
a period of intense cold. The mercury sank in 
some places in Dakota to sixty degrees below 
zero, and fell below fifty degrees as far east as 
' Lacrosse, Wis. 
| A week later came another heavy storm—not a 
genuine blizzard this time, but a cold, drifting 
snow-storm, filling the railroad cuts, stopping the 
| running of trains, and leaving many towns with- 
out fuel, and, in some places, without sufficient 
|food. The month of January was, indeed, one of 
| unexampled suffering throughout the whole North- 
west. 

Such storms as this do not come often by any 
means, even on the prairies and plains, where tie 
play of the great currents of air from the polar 
region to the Gulf of Mexico make them possible. 
| The old settlers say they have known but one 

“genuine blizzard’”’ befure—that of 1873; and it is 
| probable that such another will not be seen for 
many years. 


a en 
WASHINGTON’S MODESTY. 


One trait of General Washington’s character fre- 
quentiy caused disappointment to his guests—his 
reluctance to talk of his own actions. He was fond 
of pleasant, familiar conversation, and enjoyed a jest 
as well as any man; but it was well-nigh impossible 
to “draw him out’ on the stirring scenes of his 
career, whether political or military. 

Even the members of his own family rarely heard 
j}him mention any of the exploits with which his 
name was popularly identified. Miss Custis wrote 
that she had heard him laugh heartily at her girlish 
pranks, but that usually he was silent and thought- 
ful, and “never spoke of himself.”” She declared 
that, though she grew up in his house, she had never 
| once heard him relate a single act of his military 
life. 

Bishop White, of Philadelphia, bears similar testi- 
mony. He said he had never known a man who was 
so scrupulous in this particular. 

“It has occasionally occurred to me when in his 
company,” said the bishop, “that if a stranger to his 
person were present, he would never have known 
from anything said by him that he was conscious of 
having distinguished himself in the eyes of the 
world.” 

He really had no vanity, and made no claim to 
special consideration. The incident of his carrying 
with his own hands a bowl of hot drink, in the night, 
to a young guest who was coughing badly, astonished 
the young man extremely, but it came as natural as 
possible to General Washington. He had done simi- 
lar things a hundred times to sick slaves. 

The same may be said of his giving up his seat to 
a poor woman. It was at Morristown, during the 
Revolutionary War, on a Sunday morning, when 
service was held in the open air and all the troops 
were present. 

A chair had been placed for the commander-in- 
chief, which he, from a regard for the consideration 
that placed it there, occupied. Just as the brief ser- 
vice was about to begin, a woman with a child in her 
arms drew near. Washington at once rose, seated 
her in the chair, and remained standing until the 
close of the exercises. 

The best thing ever said of George Washington 
was a remark of his secretary, Tobias Lear, who 
lived at Mount Vernon for some years in the closest 
intimacy with his chief. 

“General Washington,” said Mr. Lear, “is, I be- 
lieve, almost the only man of an exalted character 
who does not lose some part of his respectability by 
an intimate acquaintance. I have never found a 
single thing that could lessen my respect for him.” 

Some foolish person has said that ‘no man is a hero 
to his valet”; to which some wis@gman replied: “That 
depends on the valet.’’ There are valets who have 
valet souls, as well as valet aprons, and to such no 
true hero could seem heroic. Tobias Lear was a 
gentleman of education and good sense; his word on 
this subject has value and weight. 


| 


a 
THE MELANCHOLY OF YOUTH. 


The editor of a leading New York journal recently 
remarked that most of the educated young men who 
came to him for employment wore gloomy counte- 
nances and apparently thought life not worth liv: 
ing. 

“Why,” he asked, “should the young look upon 
melancholy as a luxury? It is the middle-aged man, 
who has real troubles to fight every hour, who is 
shrewd, practical, ready to joke or laugh.” 

‘Ah,” sighs Sophie Arnauld, looking back to her 
youth, “les heureux jours quand j’étais si malheu- 
reuse!” (alas, for the happy days when I was so un- 
happy !) 

Boswell draws a pathetic picture of Johnson, with 
his big, awkward frame and homely face, among the 
fashionable young men at college, avoiding them, 
hiding in solitary corners, a prey to a morbid melan- 
choly. 

Jean Paul, in his patched coat and broken shoes, 
looked down on the gay throng in the little German 
city from his solitude as from a lofty height of scorn 
and misery. 

There are young people who will read these lines 
who suffer quite as acutely as either of these great 
men, from an unaccountable sense of loneliness and 
melancholy. They are ready to complain that they 
do not find in life what they seek, that their com- 
panions are frivolous and their aims ignoble. Yet 
the young man who at nineteen delights in solitude 
and melancholy poetry will probably at thirty-nine be 
a healthy, cheerful laborer in the harness with the 
very people whose shallowness he now scorns. 

The cause of this melancholy of youth is, perhaps, 
the uncertainty which the young man feels about his 
own powers and place, his companions, and his 
future. If he has high impulses, his mind is filled 
with shadowy ambitions and plans. He hears noth- 


ing of such ambitions or longings from the people 
whom he meets every day and who are busy with 
their children, their shops, their gossip. He is in 
such eager earnest with his vague thoughts and 
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plans that their chatter concerning the realities of 
life wins his contempt. 

But if he would look into the truth he would find, 
in all probability, that these very men and women 
are working out as high thoughts and principles as 
his own, through their monotonous, commonplace 
lives. The man who stands behind his chair may 
rule his actions by a more rigid integrity than he has 
yet learned; and the cheery little mother, making 
home happy for her noisy children, may do it through 
a self-sacrifice of which he is incapable. 

There is no tragedy or comedy, no high motive or 
heroism, of which he has read which he cannot find 
repeated in the lives of the commonplace folk around | 
him. The elements of life were no larger among the 
Pharaohs, the Cesars or the Plantagenets than now 
among the Smiths and Whites. His wisest plan is 
to come out of his melancholy solitude, and face the 
world with hearty courage. The sooner he does 
this, the better for the world and for himself. 


+o 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 


The people of the City of New York are already 
preparing for the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of General Washington’s inauguration as 
President of the United States, which occurred on 
the 30th of April, 1789. 

New York was then a city of about thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and occupied only the lower extremity 
of Manhattan Island. Trinity Church was regarded 
as being “up town,” and the rest of the island was 
pure country—small farms and market-gardens, with 
here and there a villa of some pretensions to ele- 
gance. 

Nevertheless, the committee having the coming 
festival in charge will find it difficult to equal the 
brilliant and becoming pageant which the men of 
1789 arranged for the reception of the President- 
elect, or the impressive ceremonial which accom- 
panied his taking the oath. 

Washington Irving’s description of them, in the 
fourth volume of his biography of the Father of his 
Country, is written with peculiar warmth and fluency, 
for the author was a boy six years of age when the 
inauguration occurred, and may have witnessed 
some of its striking scenes. He could remember be- 
ing presented to the President by his nurse, as a child 
who bore the name of Washington, and he could re- 
call the thrill of pleasure which he experienced when 
the great man placed a hand upon his head. 

The New York committee could, no doubt, find 
suggestions in Irving’s glowing narrative. The 
water pageant was memorably fine. At Elizabeth- 
port in New Jersey, fifteen miles from the city, the 
Committee of Congress met General Washington, 
and conducted him to his seat in ‘“‘a splendid barge,” 
built for that great day, and manned by thirteen 
master-pilots in white uniforms, commanded by 
Commodore James Nicholson, renowned for his 
gallantry and enterprise in the Revolutionary War. 

Other barges followed, all draped in colors, and as 
they moved along the procession of boats continually 
increased in number, until a grand flotilla swept on 
toward the city, saluted as it passed by every vessel 
anchored in the harbor. 

One joyous moment Irving describes as though he 
had seen it from the window of his father’s house. 
Amid the general gayety and enthusiasm, while from 
every ship came the sound of martial music or the 
thunder of great guns, one vessel was silent, and did 
not display a single flag. 

This was the Spanish man-of-war, Galveston. She 
remained silent and undecorated until the President’s 
barge was nearly abreast of her, when “suddenly, as 
if by magic, the yards were manned, the ship burst 
forth, as it were, into a full array of flags and sig- 
nals, and thundered a salute of thirteen guns.”’ It 
was a happy thought, and beautifully executed. 

The other ceremonials of the week were in har- 
mony with this auspicious reception, and the de- 
meanor of the man gave dignity to every scene in 
which he appeared. Certainly the New York gentle- 
men will need all the time at their command to 
devise and prepare a celebration that shall be as 
worthy of the wealthy metropolis in 1889 as that of 
1789 was of the little seaport town. 


——_+or ——__—_ 
SECOND-HAND. 


It is always trying to find that what we have sup- 
posed to be unique experiences in our own lives have 
been repeated under other circumstances. A lady 
who took a European trip in her first youth, delights 
in telling a story about the ship’s surgeon, a melan- 
choly young man, who made her acquaintance, and, 
in the few days occupied by the voyage, apparently 
fell desperately in love with her. 

“I discouraged him,” said she, “but I did, for a 
long time, fee] a mournful satisfaction in the idea that 
some one was breaking his heart for me. One day a 
friend who had just returned from abroad told me, 
as an excellent joke, that her ship’s surgeon had 
also fallen in love with her. 

‘“*He declared he should do something desperate 
without me,’ said she; ‘but afterward, when I told 
the story to Miss M——, who had crossed in that 
vessel, she proved to me that the same man had said 
identical things to her.’ 

“I listened to her with sad foreboding of what was 
coming,” went on the lady, ‘“‘and when I had asked 
further questions, I found that it was indeed my sur- 
geon who had so repeated himself. That was his way 
of passing the time during the monotony of the voy- 
age.” 

Such a discovery is almost as damaging to one’s 
vanity as it was in this case to the lady’s opinion of 
the young man’s character. 

A genial dentist in a certain town has a favorite 
joke, which pleased one of his latest patients so 
much that she could not resist répeating it at a sew- 
ing-circle the next day. 

“When he had stretched my mouth to its utmost 
capacity, and then filled it with a napkin,” said she, 
“he asked, in the most solemn manner, ‘What is 
your opinion of the final restoration of the Jews?’ 
Of course I could only gurgle, and how he laughed! 
Wasn’t it bright of him to think of such an absurd 
thing to ask?” 

“Why, he’s said the same thing to me!” cried an- 
other lady. 


“And to me!” came a chorus from a dozen mouths | 
which owed their well-being to the dentist’s care. 
Evidently each person had supposed herself to have | 
been the only recipient of a spontaneous joke, and, | 
as evidently, that weather-worn question was a part 
of the dentist’s stock in trade. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


It is probably not desirable that any further at- 
tempts be made at present to get nearer to the North 
Pole than explorers have already penetrated, by way 
of the west coast of Greenland. The conditions of 
success are too hard. Lives too many and too valua- 
ble have been lost, and pluck enough has been shown 
in the vain efforts already made. Other lines of ap- 
proach should be tried, and other modes of advance 
should be adopted, or the attempt should be given up. 


Upon this point Karl Petersen, the Norwegian ex- 
plorer, offers some views of his own that are worth 
considering. He has been making special studies of 
the drift-ice in the Arctic Seas for the last few years, 
and the conclusion he has come to is that future at- 

tempts should be made by water. 

The plan of operation which he recommends is “‘to 
despatch every year, for a period of ten or eleven 
years, a certain ber of well i 

from certain suitable spots toward the Pole.” 

This intelligent observer reasons that the ice- 
masses in the Polar Basin are in a constant but vary- 
ing motion, and that this plan would enable one or 
another of the expeditions to seize the right mo- 
ment for a dash northwards. Sooner or later the 
opportunity to reach a high latitude would at some 
point present itself. 

Dr. Petersen recommends four routes: one start- 
ing from the north of Norway, one from the Yenisei 
or Obi, one from the New Siberian Islands or the 
Lena, and one from a suitable spot in Behring Strait. 

All these would be directed toward the Pole by such 
channels as might open before them. 

The plan of the expeditions should not be formed 
earlier than July, or, if possible, August. By that 
time many of the ‘huntsmen have returned from their 
first voyage to several parts of the Arctic Sea, and 
the expeditions would be in possession of a fair 
knowledge of the state of the ice at different points. 


+o 
JAPANESE MOTHERS. 


Even the religious observances of pagans are not 
entirely devoid of pathos to the truly sympathetic 
mind. A traveller in Japan gives, in “A Girdle round 
the Earth,” the following account of a ceremonial to 
be observed in that country. It is certainly as touch- 
ing as many more elevated rites : 


We stopped one day before a pretty and rather 
modest temple shrine, where sat a clean-polled, 
benevolent-looking priest, with big-rimmed spectacles 
astride his little nose. Before and above and about 
the shrine hung little children’s frocks, their tiny 
shoes, pretty little belts, dolls and other playthings. 

“What is this?” we asked our guide. 

*“When little children come to die, their mothers 
bring their dresses and playthings here, and put a 
little money in this box. Every day the — offers 
prayers that the little ones may be made happy after 
death, and have nice things and —s playthings 
when ‘they go to stay up there with Go 

As we talked, a heart-stricken aie came and 
tossed her coin into the box, and as she placed the 
little bundle of her dear one’s pretty clothes in the 
tender priestly hand, we thought there was but one 
thing better than this, the saying: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not.” 





— 
MIDWINTER SEA-BATHING. 


The people of Varna, on the coast of the Black 
Sea, in Bulgaria, have a singular custom which they 
observe at the feast of the Epiphany, which occurs 
on January 6. The clergy, both Greeks and Bul- 
garians, accompanied by an immense crowd, go to 
the seashore, carrying with them a wooden cross. 

This cross is thrown by the clergy into the sea, and 


thereupon the strongest swimmers jump in after it. 
The best swimmer gets it, of course, and brings it in 


Scrofula and all humors are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- | 
| parilla, the great blood purifier. (Adz. | 
—_——>_ — | 

Barry’s Tricopherous is positively guaranteed to 
force new hair to grow on bald heads; actual fact. [Adv. 


——_—___—. 

A prominent physician writes of the “Best” Tonic, 
“It is really a highly nutritive tonic and remedial agent 
in building up a weak constitution, strengthening the 
nervous system, and a valuable substitute for solid food, 
particularly if given after diseases, in cases of injuries 
of the body, and especially when the appetite is dimin- 
ished.” [Adv, 


LADIES, ARE YOU POSTED? 


ON THE LATEST STYLES AND DESIGNS OF 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 


DRESS FABRICS. 


A lady in Alaska or Arizona can dress as well as one in | 
Boston, by sending for our 80-page Illustrated Catalogue, | 
to be issued in March, and sent FRE FE to any address. 
It contains full directions how to A by mail from | 
the samples of merchandise which we also send F E | 
when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once, to | 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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FINEST BABY FOOD, 

BEST INVALID FOOD, 

MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. & 


Avatuapte pamphret on the Care of Infants ff 
and Invaliis sent on application. ‘ 


Sold by Druggists. 26c., 50c., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. BURLINGTON, \T.6 
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BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are offering Special Inducements in Wool 
Dress Goods. 

2,500 yards Tricotine, in a variety of plain 
colors, at 50 cents a yard; good value at $1.00. 

1,800 yards Ladies’ Cloth, in self-colored 
checks, all wool, 54 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; worth $1.25. 

2,200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor-made 
suits, all new designs, 54 inches wide, $1.00 
per yard. 

1,750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 inches 
wide, at 75 cents per yard ; former price, $1.25. 

2,400 yards all wool Pencil Stripe, 54 inches 
wide, 50 cents per yard; well worth $1.00. 

Many of the above are suitable for Spring 
wear, they are remarkable value, and should 
interest every purchaser of wool Dress Goods. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and IIth St., 
NEW YORK. 


ON 





The October Premium List 





| PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


























PACE 478 


this WEEDEN 
ENGINE is fully 
described. Read 
about it. 


A SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


There has been 
such a contin- 
ued call for the 
Village Black- 
smith that we 
make the fol- 
lowing special 
offer. Formerly, 
the price of the 
Engine and Vil- 
lage Blacksmith 
was $2.00; our 
price, until 
April 1, 1888, is 
only $1.25. At 
this price it w‘ll 
be sent to you 
by express, not 
paid. 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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triumph to shore. 


water custom on the same day. After dark at night, 
all the newly married men in the town are conducted, 
with bands of music and singing, to the shore, and 
made to take three successive eee, into the icy 
water. They are then conducted home, where their 
brides, accompanied by their relatives and friends, 
have been awaiting them in state. After this there 
is feasting and merr$-making. 

These singular customs are believed to be derived 
from a pagan origin. 


+O 


A HASTY MEAL. 


Readers who may be meditating a trip to the East, 
and who will be likely to visit Brindisi, where Virgil 
died, are advised to read the following warning, ex- 
tracted from the notes of a British tourist: 


Olive oil is the great product of the region, and at 
Brindisi it is worth while to visit one of the houses 
where the merchants a this valuable commodity. 
They have large cisterns, like tanners’ vats. 

Between these there is small standing-room, and I 
was warned to take care not to fall in; one ma 
very fond of bathing, and yet not care for a dip in 
olive oil. 

They tell of a dog that fell in one day, but, luckily, 
was got out, dripping with this oil, so valuable here 
as a substitute for butter. A crowd hunted the poor 
beast with pieces of bread, rubbing them on him for 
the oil, and eating as they ran all t through the town. 
Tourists had better be careful, or the dog’s fate may 

e theirs. 

————+@______—_ 


DEFINING AN ANTHEM. 


It is possible to enjoy that which we cannot define. 
A sailor who had been to a church service, where he 
heard some fine music, was afterward descanting 
upon an anthem which had given him great pleasure. 


A listening ship. mate finally asked, ‘I say, Bill, 
what’s a hanthem 

“What!” en Bill. “Do you mean to say 
you 1 see t know what a hanthem is?’ 

ssf ot 

“Well, ‘then, I'll tell yer. If I was to tell yer, 
‘Ere, Bill, give me that ’andspike,’ that wouldn’t 
be a hanthem. But if I was to say, ‘Bill, Bill, Bill, 
give, give, give me, give me that, ill, give me, give 
me that ’and, give me that and, "ands spike, spike, 
spike. Bill, give, me that, that, and, ‘andspike, ’and, 
*andspike, spike, spike, spike. Ah- -men, ah-men. 
Bill pounetiint’ andspike, spike. Ahmen!’ why, that 
would be a hanthem!’ 


———__+o-—__—_ 


Mr. ROSE, a gentleman of a romantic turn of 
mind, named his daughter Wild—Wild Rose was 
such a pretty conceit! But when the young lady 
grew up, and married a man named Colt, she wished 
that her father’s tastes had been a little less poetical. 


“MAMMA,” inquired a little girl who was 





“And to me!” 


takin; 
music lessons, ‘‘was andante Dante’s sister?”—New 
Haven News. 


The Varna people have a still more singular salt- | 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
FEBRUARY. 
Th. 23. John Quincy Adams died, 1848. 
Fr. 24. Territory of Arizona organized, 1863. 
Sa. 25. Legal Tender Act approved, 1862. 
Su. 26. Boston protests against Nebraska Bill, 1855. 
Mo. 27. Henry W. Longfellow born, 1807. 
Tu. 28. Silver Act passed over the veto, 1878. 
We. 29. Battle with the Seminoles, 1836. 





For the Companion. 


THE SICK CAPTAIN. 


A country inn—a soldier guest 
Abed in lingering pain, 

Too weak to rise, too sore to rest, 
With strained and sleepless brain,— 

The frost of sorrow in his breast, 
And fire in every vein. 


Dark news, with heart-break lately read, 
Hung o’er his nights and noons. 

The mother of his babes was dead, 
Unseen for many moons 

Since out to war his troop he led, 
A captain of dragoons. 


O’ercome by foul malaria’s blight, 
8 sad to camp he rode, 
The wayside tavern just in sight 
His nearest shelter showed, 
But shone no lamp of love to light 
A sick man’s long abode. 


There, weary weeks, the fever’s prey, 
He faint and fainter grew,— 

Till o’er the old colonial way, 
As if God’s angel flew, 

To the same tavern came, one day, 
A guest whom all men knew. 


The landlord calls, the servants run 
To bid the dinner speed ; 
Two on the horseman wait, and one 
Attends his dusty steed. 
All hands and feet for WASHINGTON 
re wings to serve his need. 





Kind answer to such welcome true 
Dropped from the great man’s tongue, 
When, as he passed the bar-room through, 

lis glance, at random flung, 
Fell on a suit of buff and blue 
That in the corner hung. 


All soiled and scorched in battle’s storm, 
Yet, dearer than his fame, 
That continental uniform 
The chieftain’s thought could claim 
And all the hero’s heart grew warm 
To know its owner’s name. 


The landlord’s pleasure was complete 
Such listener’s ear to hold: 

In words to patriot pity sweet 
He praised the soldier bold, 

And while the General sat at meat 
His rueful story told. 


Pale looked the chief; a tender gloom 
The —— 4! face o’erspread 

That never blanched at cannon’s boom 
Or shrank where sorrow bled. 

He rose and sought the sick man’s room 
And sat beside his bed. 


He pressed his pulse—the sufferer’s sighs 
That touch a moment stilled. 

He saw his old commander's eyes 
With grave compassion filled, 

And quick delight and proud surprise 
His aching bosom thrilled. 


New life that presence calm conveyed 
Thro’ all his sinking powers, 
e felt a coolness on him laid 
Like dew on withering flowers, 

As near him there the good man staid 
And watched, two gracious hours. 


His words were few; his questions brief, 
In low and gentle tone, 

But Oh the mourner’s dear relief 
To make his trials known, 

And think the heart that shared his grief 
Was stronger than his own! 


Once for the orphans far away 
The chief God’s blessing craved, 
Then rode to where his legions lay, 

And war’s red signals waved, 
Nor knew his deed of love that day 
A soldier’s life had saved. 


And long that soldier lived, and well; 
And still, in thankful strain, 





e gr of his gr 
How, in his helpless pain, 

His leader’s kindness wrought the spell 
That made him whole again. 


O human sympathy! if such 
Restoring gift be thine, 
And — and healing power so much 
Attend thy look and sign. 
What charm immortal in the touch 
Of sympathy divine! 
THERON BROWN. 


+o = 


For the Companion. 


“SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 


Duncan Mathieson, a Scotch youth, had a fiery 
temper. He became a Christian, and his fierce- 
ness was so checked that the town of Huntly said, 
“Puir laddie! He’s gone daft.” 

Duncan went out to the Crimea as a Scripture- 
reader and lay-missionary to the British soldiers. 
One day, when he had tramped many miles in the 
mud, and was sick at heart with the sights he had 
seen, he was returning late at night to his lodg- 
ings in an old stable at Balaclava. 

The mud was knee-deep, and Duncan, fatigued 
and depressed, happened to look up. The stars 
were shining calmly in the clear sky. 

“There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the peo- 
ple of God,” whispered Duncan, as his thoughts 
were drawn heavenward by the starry sky. Then, 
in a resonant voice, he began singing the hymn: 

“How bright these glorious spirits shine! 
Whence all their bright array? 
How came they to the blissful seats 
Of everlasting day ?” 

The next day was stormy, and Duncan, while 
going his ‘‘grand rounds,” saw a soldier standing 
under the verandah of an old house. His uniform 
was ragged and dirty; the toes peeped through 
the worn-out shoes; but the man’s face had an 
expression of seriousness and determination. 

In a moment Duncan was by the man’s side, 
speaking cheery words. 

“Take that,” said he, putting a half-sovereign 
in the soldier’s hand, ‘‘and buy yourself a pair of 


shoes. You can get them from some burying 
party.” 
“‘God bless you, sir,” replied the soldier, grasp- 


ing Duncan’s hand, but not taking the coin, “but | 
| 


I am not as badly off as I was yesterday. 

“Last night I got thinking of my miserable 
condition—half-fed, half-clothed, living in the 
mud, more like a pig than a man. 

‘« «7 won’t stand it very long,’ said I to myself. 
So I took my musket and went down yonder, in- 
tending to blow my brains out. Just as I got 
there, I heard some one singing the old tune, 
‘How bright these glorious spirits shine!’ I re- 
membered the Sabbath school where we used to 
sing that hymn. 

“JT felt ashamed of myself for being such a 
coward. ‘There’s some one as badly off as my- 
self,’ said I, ‘and yet he’s not givingin. He’s got 
something to make him happy which I haven't.’ 

“Then I thought over what that something 
might be, and went back to my tent. To-day, sir, 
I’m determined to become a Christian man, for 
that’s what that singer is, or he couldn’t have 
sung as he did.” 

“Did you know the singer?” asked Duncan, 
glowing with joy. 

“No, sir; I couldn’t see him in the darkness.” 

“Well, my man, I am that singer,” said Dun- 
can. 

“Thank God!” said the soldier, “that I know 


| you, but you must keep the money; I could not 


take it from you, after what you have done for 


me!” 
—~<+@>—___—__ 


JENNY LIND’S SYMPATHY. 


Poverty, delicate health, neglect, loneliness and 
grief marked the early life of Jenny Lind; but in- 
stead of hardening her character, and making it 
cynical and selfish, these early trials made the great 
singer a noble woman, sympathetic and charitable 
to all who suffered in mind or body. When she had 
become the diva to whom all Europe was open, and 
who was courted by managers, she insisted that no 
engagement with them should prevent her singing 
for any charitable purpose. They would have paid 
her generously to remain silent save on specific 
nights, but Jenny Lind would use her voice in charity 
work when and where she pleased. 


A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine gives two anec- 
dotes illustrative of her sympathetic nature and her 
determination to have her own way. 

She arrived in a small town in England, where she 
expected to rest for a day or two before going toa 
large city. To her vexation, she discovered that she 
had been announced for a ‘‘monster concert”; that 
tickets had been sold, and a hall hired. 

With the sternness that was natural to her when 
indignant, she demanded of the managers an expla- 
nation of this conduct in robbing her of the expected 
rest. They apologized, and admitted their error, but 
begged her not to put them to mortification and loss 
by withdrawing the tickets. 

«Just consider, Miss Lind!” said one of them, see- 
ing that she remained unaffected. “Crowds of peo- 
ple, who never will have a chance of hearing you 
again, bought up all the cheap seats; think of the 
disappointment to them.” 

‘‘How much have you expended?” she said coldly. 
The amount was named—something under a thou- 
sand dollars. Jenny Lind wrote her check for the 
sum, and dismissed the managers. 

Within an hour she was driving about the town to 
find what charitable institution was most in need of 
money. She discovered that the hospital for incura- 
bles was the needy institution. 

Immediately, by her orders, the town was pla- 
carded with bills announcing that Jenny Lind would 
sing the next night at a charity concert. The mana- 
gers were furious but helpless, for Jenny’s time was 
at her own disposal. 

The hall was crowded, for, by Jenny’s directions, a 
large number of seats had been placed at a nominal 

rice for the benefit of the “disappointed people.” 

he act of the great vocalist not only replenished 
the treasury of the hospital, but called attention to 


| the pa mae and the result was that within a year it 


was placed beyond all need of private donations. 

One day, while staying at a hotel, she overheard a 
servant lamenting to another that none of them 
could “afford to hear Jenny Lind sing.” 

The next afternoon all the servants of the hotel 
assembled, at her request, in one of the public par- 
lors and listened to Jenny’s singing of Swedish, 
Scotch, English and German ballads. Her sympathy 
dictated the selections, and they touched every heart. 
The listeners were so enthusiastic that Jenny was 


| obliged to tear to pieces the laces and ribbons she 
| Was wearing that each one might have a souvenir of 


the happy day. 

One of the English princesses, herself known for 
her willingness to promote by her presence a deserv- 
ing object, remonstrated with Jenny Lind, after she 
had become Madam Goldschmidt, for her readiness 
to sing for every charity. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said Jenny, with a smile, 
‘“‘we must make use of our royalty, however it is con- 
ferred, as much for the public good as possible. The 
fact of your royal birth enables you to do more for 
others than money could. My royalty comes with 
= voice, and I feel that I have no more right to 
withhold the exercise of it than you feel to refuse to 

race a flower-show, or open a school, or even stand 

y some hospital patient a few moments to give her 
the satisfaction of knowing that her Queen’s daugh- 
ter was at her side.” 

“No sermon,” said the princess, in telling the 
story, “ever meant more to me than the quiet argu- 
ment of Jenny Lind’s, that one’s advantages or 
talents are so many moral responsibilities.” 


<> 
tor 


FORFEITED HONOR. 


Many schoolboys know something of the value set 
upon the cross of the Legion of Honor in France. It 
is a decoration that in former years could only be 
earned by bravery in battle, and, when it appeared 
on the breast of a soldier, it indicated that he had 
done some gallant deed. Recent events have proved 
that the decoration has been bought through influ- 
ence and money. 





Great excitement followed this discovery, and 
among those, who were adjudged guilty of selling 
their influence to obtain the decoration for those 
who had no right to wear it, were two French gen- 
erals, one of whom, a veteran of several wars, Sad 
borne a blameless reputation. Friends and oppo- 
nents alike tried to make excuses for him, but he 
was guilty and must be punished. The New York 
Tribune describes the scene when General Caffarel 
was deprived of his decoration : 

The ——— M. Lalmand, went at seven in the 
morning to the <a Prison, where General 
Caffarel awaited his trial. He asked the governor of 
this jail to order General Caffarel to be fetched to his 
room. The prisoner soon entered, calm, cold, and 





slightly stiff in carriage, and, after bowing courte- 














ously, awaited the communication which he under- 
stood M. Lalmand was charged to make. 

“General,” said the commissary, ‘‘I have to dis- 
charge a painful mission. It is now my oy | to read 
to you a decree of the President of the Republic, 
striking your name from the roll of the Legion of 
Honor.” 

If the old soldier’s face had been of stone, it could 
not have been more undisturbed or expressionless. 

“One might have thought,” said the commissary, 
who described this scene, ‘‘that General Caffarel had 
lost consciousness, were it not that his visage was 
blanched to absolute whiteness.” He was just able 
to get out the word ‘*Comment?” or ““What do you 
mean?” 

Without replying, M. Lalmand read the decree. 
When the reading was over the general rose. A ner- 
vous trembling showed itself all over his body, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He then said: 

‘Monsieur, I bore without complaint and without 
being outwardly disturbed the imprisonment to which 
I was subjected. To divers charges brought against 
me I answered with unshaken calm, because I felt 
that my innocence must come out. But this last blow 
is the worst of all, and it unmans me.” 

General Caffarel, after a silence of about five min- 
utes, was at last able to say, “Is it you, Mr. Commis- 
sary, who are charged to tear my decoration from my 
breast?” 

“T leave you, general, to do that,” was the answer. 

Then, with a nervously contracted face, and eyes 
filled with tears, the general snatched the red rosette 
from his button-hole and thrust it into his pocket. 

“Who ever better earned the right to wear it than 
I did?” he cried. 

M. Lalmand said that in all his life he never was 
so pained in executing a harsh mission. 


————__~++o»>——_ 





For the Companion. 


CHIMNEYS. 


With every sort of furnace, 
Of iron, stone or clay, 
We always have a chimney 
To draw the smoke away. 
And when a tiny fireplace 
Is built of wilted leaves, 
It is a man that makes the draught 
And all the smoke receives. 
*Tis worse than scorching leather, 
Or flames of burning fat! 
I'd hate to be a chimney 
For such a smudge as that. 
These chimney-men are often 
So pee A ind and true, 
They’d gladly give up smoking, 
If ’twere easier to do. 
They all acknowledge freely, 
They’ve made a great mistake; 
But ah, this chimney-habit 
Is very hard to break. 
And so they still go 
Bad odors everywhere. 
I'd hate to be achimney 
To spoil the pleasant air. 


Of course I know these youngsters 
Are anxious all the while 
To be like other Propie. 
And not behind the style. 
But though I might take counsel 
hat cut of clothes to wear, 
And in the height of fashion 
Consent to dress my hair, 
Though I might even swing a cane, 
And wear a stovepipe hat, 
I would not be a chimney, 
I'd draw the line at that. 


Beatrice, Neb. Eupora 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


——_+or—____— 


DESPERATE CASE. 


It is one of the postal laws that a letter or other 
mail matter dropped into a letter-box passes from 
the ownership of the sender the moment it goes into 
the box, and must go through the regular course of 
the mails and to the person to whom it is addressed 
before it can be recovered. Amusing results some- 
times come from this law. A letter-carrier was tak- 
ing the mail from a box one afternoon when he was 
hastily approached by a young man with an anxious 
face, who had evidently been running for some dis- 
tance. 


“Here! Stop!” cried the young man, “there’s a 
letter in that box that I want.” 

“But you can’t have it,” said the postman. 

“Why, it’s my own, I wrote it myself. 
dressed to”— 

“That makes no difference,” interrupted the car- 
rier; “the letter must now go to the person to whom 
it is addressed.” 

“Why, I—I’—the young man began, in a fright- 
ened and bewildered tone, “it must not go to—to— 
her. I made a mistake in addressing it. There! 
that’s the letter—that one in the cream-tinted enve- 
lope with the red seal. Please let me have it.” 

*“Can’t do it,” said the postman dirmly. 

“7 wrote it. I cantell you every word that’s in it. 
Great Scott, man! I wouldn’t have that letter go for 
a thousand dollars! I just must have it back.” 

“You can’t get it from me,” said the postman, 
with increased firmness. ‘You can go down to the 
office if you want to, and see the postmaster or 
- y eceaameae of mails. If they’ll give it up, all 
right.’ 

K few moments later the distressed young man 
was closeted with the postmaster, and stammering 
out, with a crimson face, that he had written a most 
interesting and important proposition in a letter to a 
young lady named Helen Souther, and a note, accept- 

ng an invitation to a party, to another young lady 
= also happened to be named Helen— Helen 
ills. 

He had not the slightest desire to marry Miss 
Wills, but she would certainly read, and perhaps 
accept, his proposal if he could not have it again and 
ES it in the envelope that was now lying at home on 

1is desk addressed to Miss Souther, but which con- 
tained the note not intended for her. 

The postmaster, having some discretionary power 
in the case, and understanding how harrowing the 
young man’s feelings must be, restored the letter to 
the writer, who went away saved from something too 
dreadful to think about. 


It’s ad- 


<> 
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FLEAS. 


No sensible person desires a too intimate acquaint- 
ance with fleas, and yet few animals are more inter- 
esting than these tiny creatures. Under a micro- 
scope, the flea seems to be clothed in a sort of armor, 
made of overlapping plates, so tough as to be almost 
indestructible. Its head is small, having a single 
eye on each side. 


If one can manage to look through this eye, he 
will find that it diminishes objects in size, while it 
multiplies their number, a man appearing like an 
army of fairies, while a candle becomes a thousand 
~ stars. 

he legs of a flea are wonderfully strong and elas- 
tic, and are joined to the body by tendons which act 
like wire springs. The Swiss Cross, from which this 
description is taken, says that the flea, in making its 
leap, can cover two hundred times its own length; in 
accomplishing the act, the little creature draws its 
leg close to the body, and then throws it out with 
great force. 

Fleas are very quarrelsome, and fight until there 
is as little left of them as of the famous Kilkenny 
cats. There is a record of a flea’s living ten days 
after a mortal combat, having no antennz, with three 

lates of his side broken in, one eye gone, and but 

our legs, each of which was cut off at the first joint. 

Fleas are possessed of great strength. One has 





been known to drag after him a gold chain as long 
as a man’s finger; another was accustomed to draw 
a golden chariot, made to exhibit his strength. 

A certain English watch-maker once had an ivory 
four-wheeled chaise, with a coachman on the box, 
which was small enough to be drawn by a stout flea. 
He afterward made a carriage with six horses, a 
coachman, four persons inside, two footmen behind, 
and a postilion on one of the horses. This also was 
drawn about by a flea. 

Another flea is mentioned which dragged a silver 
cannon, mounted on wheels, the whole being twenty- 
four times its own weight. The little creature showed 
no fear when the cannon was charged with gunpow- 
der and fired. 


—~+O>_- ——_—- 
PERILS OF FIREMEN. 

An occasional brave deed is sure to receive ap- 
plause from an appreciative world, but how many of 
us stop to think of the constant heroism required in 
the fireman’s life? In undertaking his duties, he 
has virtually pledged himself to keep his courage 
always “screwed to the sticking place,” and very few 
are the records of his failures. In a recently pub- 
lished account of the New York fire brigades are to 
be found the following stories, descriptive of dangers 
which the “‘boys” may any day be called on to face: 


Ten or a dozen years ago, during a fire on Broad- 
way, a heavy beam fell from the roof on eight fire- 
| men in such a way that it prostrated without crush- 

ing them. The wood was on fire from end to end, 
| and they could not possibly rise. 
| They ley close to the floor, which was smoking and 
| covered with sparks, and the beam continued to burn 
| over them within a few feet of their heads, threaten- 

ening to roast them to death. One of the pipes had 
| been buried with them, and when they discovered 
that, they turned it against the flames. 

Steaming to death now awaited them, as the water 
vaporized in the heat, and filled their crib with scald- 

| ing white clouds; but the circumstance saved them, 
by enabling them to abate the fire below, until their 

| comrades outside had lifted the beam. 

| During the burning of a building on Broadway, in 

1877, it was agreed between three hosemen, who were 
| stationed on the roof, and one of the officers below, 
| that when the fall of the roof appeared imminent to 
| him, he should call to them, and they should leap to 

the next building, over an intervening alley five or 

six feet wide. In the meanwhile they did not dis- 
| tress themselves, but worked steadily, pouring water 
| down the scuttles. 

The hissing and lapping of the flames, the fierce 
pulsations of the engines, the trumpeted orders of 
the chiefs, and the crash of falling iron and lumber 
were so loud and confusing that a voice might easily 
have been lost in them. Notwithstanding this fact, 

| the men held to their insecure ground until a gentle 
| rattling indicated that the roof was about to collapse, 
| and they heard the officer below cry, ‘‘Leap!” 

| Every spectator held his breath while the brave 
hosemen sprang from one parapet toanother. They 
had hardly done so when a dense volume of smoke 
and sparks shot into the air, and only a pit of flames 
remained where the men had stood. 


4] 
NEVER RETURNED. 


An officer of the Confederate Army tells how he 
relieved his camp of the presence of some ‘colored 
friends,” who, as he says, had become such trusty 
and true acquaintances as to forget all distinction 
between meum and tuwm. There are times when a 
man can run fast and far; andin the present instance 
Uncle Josiah ran so far that he never came back. He 
had been discovered in the act of stealing, was 
arraigned before Colonel Bévier for manifold lar- 
cenies, and prosecuted by an entire mess. The colonel 
tells the story. 


‘What is your complaint?” I asked of his guards. 

“Why, he stole everything the mess had while we 
were out on dress parade.” 

They opened his bag and found a pair of boots, 
some shoes, three pipes, two canteens, an old coat, 
three pairs of trousers, a skillet, a can of oysters, 
and sundry other things, all of which were identified 
by the owners. There was a large crowd of negroes 
Seatens around, and an example was evidently called 

or. ae 

“Well, Josiah, did you steal these thing?” 

*“Sho’s you born, massa,” he replied grinning, ‘‘I 
didn’t know dey was in dar.” And all his kith and 
kin laughed long and loud, as if it were an excellent 
joke. I sternly pronounced judgment. 

“Josiah, this thing must be stopped! We have 
stood it as long as we can. ‘There is only one way to 
break it up; you will have to be shot, and hereafter 
we will do the same by every nigger caught stealing 
in this camp.” 

He showed his teeth from ear to ear, a little appre- 
hensively, perhaps, but only a little. 

A dozen men were ordered out; he looked at them 
with a stupid smile as they went through the manual 
of loading, until he saw the cartridges rammed 
home, not knowing that the men had bitten off the 
bullets. Then he became alarmed and began begging 
for his life. The officer in charge was adamant, but 
finally relented so far as to give him a start of ten 
paces and a run for it. 

At first he refused to start; his knees shook and 
his teeth chattered. The other darkeys almost turned 
pale; nor could Josiah pluck up courage to make his 
race for life until it was pricked into him by the bayo- 
net. 

When he did go, it was with the speed of a race- 
horse, and every shot increased it. His road was 
lined with a thousand men, who pelted him with 
a of dirt, every one of which he felt to be a bul- 

et. 

Two miles below us he tore through an artillery 
camp, very nearly causing a stampede, and uttering 
frightened cries at every jump. 








+Or 
QUICKLY SETTLED. 


A Yorkshire butcher married a wife, and went 
away for a week ona honeymoon tour. On his re- 
turn home, the first thing he did was to put his wife 
into the scales, and weigh her. Then, taking out his 
account-book,. he divided the expenses of the wed- 
ding and the journey by the weight of the bride. 


“Eh, lass,” said he, “thou’st cost me fourteen pence 
ha’penny a pound. Thou’st the dearest piece o’ meat 
that iver I bought.” 

After this the reader will be prepared for an account 
of his courtship, given in his own words: 

“It’s a queer thing, sir, hoo things turns oot some- 
times. Noo it war a queer thing hoo I chanced to 
get wed. I war in Leeds once, and I’d na mair thowts 
aboot marrying na mair ’an nowt; and I war just 
going doon t’ street, tha knaws, sir, when I met wi’ 
my wife—that’s her ’at’s my wife noo, tha knaws. 

“I’d kenned her afore, a piece back; soa shoo 
comes oop to me, an’ shoo says, ‘Why, James, lad, 
is that thee?’ 

** ‘Aye,’ I says; ‘it is awever.’ 

“*Weel, James,’ says she, ‘what’s ta doing wi’ thy- 
sen noo?’ 

“*Why,’ I says, ‘I’s joost getten me a new hoose.’ 

“Soa wi’ that she says, ‘Then I lay, James, if tha’s 
— a noo hoose, tha’ll be wantin’ a hoose- 

eeper.’ 

“Soa I says to her, says I, ‘Tha ma’ coom and be 
t’ wife if ta likes; tha mawn’t be t’ hoose-keeper, tha 
knaws, but tha ma’ coom and be t’ wife.’ 
me soa shoo says, ‘I aint partikler. I don’t mind 
i do.’ 

“Soa we never had na mair to do aboot t’ job.” 
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For the Companion. 
HOW MANNY GOT HIS NAME. 


It was late in the afternoon of a certain twenty- 


| and showed them how to hold their hands to | 
| “hold fast all I give you, and catch what you | 
| can.” 

“Now, button, button, who’s got the button?” 
| she asked Sadie. 
| Ted,” guessed Sadie. 
| “Button, button, who’s got the button, Ted?” | 
| ‘““Manny,” declared Teddy Malcolm, promptly. | 

Mamie smiled a little. ‘Button, button, who’s | 
” she asked. 

“T has!” chirped Manny gleefully, opening his | 
little fat hand. ‘See it!’ 

Then how they all laughed! though they tried | 
to be as quiet about it as possible. 

“Tsn’t he just as cute!” cried Mamie, making a 





| got the button, Manny ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


second of February, and the children were having | 


their last grand romp before tea. There were six 
of them altogether, though they did not all belong 
in the same house, and it wasn’t to be wondered 
at if Mamma Truefit was glad to remember that 
they didn’t. Three of 
the six were cousins to 
the other three, and 
they had come early in 
the morning to spend 
the day and help cele- 
brate it. 

They were playing 
‘* Ring-a-round-rosy, ”” 
with little Manny 
Truefit in the mid- 
die. There was 
where he liked best 
to be, and there 
was where he some- 
how always man- 
aged to get. He 
was only a little 
past three years old, 

a dot of a boy in 
kilted skirts, with 
blue eyes and yel- 
low hair, and the 
merriest laugh you 
ever heard in all 
your life, and it 
was no wonder that 
everybody liked to 

let him have his own 
way. You see, it was 
always a very pleasant 
way indeed, and Man- 
ny never thought of 
crying even when he 
did not get it. 

There is something more to tell 
about Manny, and I may as well tell 
it right here. He hadn’t a sign of a 
given name, not even so much as 
an initial, though he was, as I have 
said, past three years old! 

The way of it was, you see, he 
was the only boy in the family, and 
they all—grandma and grandpa and 
mamma and papa and Aunt Nell— 
had wanted to have a little say about 
what his name should be, and some- 
how they couldn’t agree. Papa 
wanted to name him “George,” but 
mamma said that was altogether too 
common. Then mamma had sug- 
gested ‘“‘Reginald,” which papa de- 
clared was quite too high-flown for 
plain people. But grandma had said that, 
name or no name, he was her own little man; 
and so, pretty soon, they all got to calling him 
“Manny,” which, I think myself, was rather 
a nice name, after all. Don’t you? ; 

And so it was little Manny Truefit who 
stood in the middle of the ‘‘ring-a-round-rosy” that 
February afternoon, enjoying the fun as well as if 
he had had twenty names. Only, after they had 
sung,— 

“Ring-a-round-rosy, 
Black-and-white posy,” 
over and over, more times than he could count, 
he got a little tired of it. 

‘°Tisn’t ‘wing-a-wound-wosy,’” he piped up, 
with a merry little gurgle of laughter in his 
throat. “It’s ‘wing-a-wound-a-Manny.’ Sing it 
‘wing-a-wound-a-Manny,’ p’e-ease, Sadie.” 

‘Why, we can’t,” laughed Sister Sadie. 
wouldn’t come right, you know.” 

“Oh yes, it would!” cried Mamie Malcolm, | 
snatching Manny up for a squeeze and a kiss, and | 
laughing too. ‘Anyway, it'll sound all right. 
Let’s begin now : 

*‘Ring-a-round-Manny, 
Red-and-white candy; 
Who stoops down first, 
Tell who he loves best.” 

Then what a shouting there was! All the noise 
that had been made before wasn’t to be named in | 
comparison with it. | 

‘Dear me!” said Mamma Truefit. “I cannot 
have such a racket. You must keep stiller.” 

That sobered them down at once. For a min- 
ute you might have heard a pin drop. You see, 
mamma was embroidering a letter-case for Aunt 
Nell, whose birthday would be the day after to- 


“Tt | 
| 


Truefit heard so much as a whisper of it, she 
didn’t say so. 

“Oh, you darling!” cried Mamie, as soon as 
she could speak for laughing. ‘But that wasn’t 
the way I meant for you to do, Manny, dear. 
When you have the button you must say some- 
body else has, so the rest won’t know.” 


At that Manny’s blue eyes opened very wide in- | 


deed, and a look of trouble crept into them. 
“Why, no! why, no, I mustn’t, eiver!” he said 
very earnestly. 
w’ong stowy, Mamie, and I s’ant never tell dreat, 
big, w’ong stowies, so!” 
A queer little light came into Mamma Truefit’s 
eyes that minute. She dropped her letter-case, 
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By craftiness they made the colt 
To bit and bridle yield. 

Then the leader sprang upon its back, 
And off the creature flew, 

Resisting, as it plunged and reared, 
His effort to subdue. 

The boy, unflinching, kept his seat, 
Resolved to win the day; 

The horse, with fear and frenzy wild, 
Dashed madly on his way. 

But the struggle for the mastery 
Was short; for with a bound 

The creature, leaping high in air, 
Fell dead upon the ground. 

Ah! then the boys had sinking hearts 
As homeward they were called, 

And the mistress asked, with greetings kind, 
A question that appalled. 

“Pray, did you, on your morning walk, 
My favorite sorrel spy?” 





on your guessing caps, my dears, 


While I tell you of a youth 
Who, in thought and word and action, 
Was devoted to the truth. 


could wrestle, too, could leap and run, 
nd storm a mimic fort; 
1 he always led his comrades 
n each adventurous sport. 
mother had a fine estate, 
ut her horses were her pride ; 
And one, most mettlesome of all, 
Young Hotspur wished to ride. 
It was young and yet unbroken, 
But our hero, self-possessed, 
Cried, “Boys, just help me catch him, 
And I will do the rest.” 
His companions were delighted, 
And rushing to the field, 


The comrades, with averted looks, 
Dared not to make reply. 

Surprised, the mistress asked again; 
Confused, the culprit said, 

“The fault is mine—is mine alone— 
Your favorite horse is dead. 

I killed him, mother!” then the boy 
With shame the story told; 

The while she heard with flushing face 
But temper well controlled. 

“Although, I mourn my favorite’s death,” 
She said, with trembling voice, 

“A son who always tells the truth 
Makes a mother’s heart rejoice.” 


Put on your guessing caps, my dears, 
Who'll be the first to speak 

And tell me who the hero was, 
Whose birthday comes this week? 


ANNA M. PRATT. 








dart at Manny. ‘But that isn’t the way to play, 





morrow, and her silks didn’t match well, and her 
head ached besides, else you wouldn’t have caught 
her speaking so crossly. As it was, she repented 
before a minute. 

“I’m sure you must be tired of that game,” said 


she, smiling. ‘“Why don’t you try ‘Button’? I 
used to play that when I was a little girl. Can’t 


you show them how, Mamie ?” 
“Oh yes’m!” said Mamie. 
fun. 


“Tt will be lots of 
And then she placed the others in a row, 


dear. 
ton.” 

“No,” said Manny seriously, “I won’t some 
more.” 

And sure enough, when his turn to guess came 
again, and Mamie asked, ‘Button, button, who’s | 
got the button, Manny ?” he kept his hands shut | 
| tight together, and shook his curly head. 

“TI mustn’t tell,” said he. 
| Then there was another shout; but if Mamma | 


You mustn’t tell when you have the but- 


silks and all, in a heap on the carpet. 
Manny up in her arms and kissed him. 

“Bless you, dear!” said she, half-laughing, 
“you’ve earned a name. You deserve one, and 
you shall have it, my precious little George Wash- 
ington Truefit!” 

The children were delighted, and all agreed that 
no nicer or prettier name could have been hit 
upon. Grandma and grandpa and papa, too, 


She caught 


were well-pleased. Only Aunt Nell pouted a little. | 


“It is so common,” said she. ‘And such a big 


“Betause ’twould be a dreat, big, | 


91 


name, besides, for so small a boy. I suppose, 
| though, it won’t make much difference; we shall 
keep right on calling him Manny. Sha’n’t we, 
dear ?” 

“Why, no,” answered the little man gravely. 
“Because I isn’t Manny any more, Aunt Nell, I 
is—George Washerton Twuetit!” 

And, do you believ’ he never once would an- 
| swer to his baby name again. A. C. 


| 


s. 


























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


ANAGRAM. 


The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
formed from the twenty letters omitted in the last line 
’Twas three half-centuries ago, no *« * * * *, 

The hero of these rhymes first walked «* * * * *. 
But ere one of these fifty years passed * x, 

| ’Mid earth’s great men his name ranked very high. 
| And when a few more honored years had passed, 

His death, a gloom o’er the whole land had « * « «. 
| Think children all, and then the reason « * « * * 
| Why, his birthday, we still should celebrate. 

Some little children once were asked to * * *, 

One answered, “ ’Cause he never told a lie.” 

That thought was new; yet Lam very «* * * * 

! That goodness linked with greatness must * *« * * * *. 

And now, his birthday have you rightly reckoned? 

Then keep it, #*#**# eee HH RKEK LAKE HE, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 





2. 


QUOTATIONS FOR FEB. 22 


tead in the first syllables of the words required 
(except the last two words and one other, which are 
defined entire) ; two lines which refer to Washington 
written by J. R. Lowell. 

Pantomime; food for cattle and horses; name 
of arange of lofty mountains; regarding one’s 
own interests chiefly ; shaped like a hoof; smaller; 
repetition; a plural verb in the past tense (entire 
word); a city of Spain; a female deity; the 
Western plane-tree ; luck; stage playing; merely ; 
a servant in livery. Last words; men engaged 
in military service; having the power of 
expressing strong emotions in a vivid 
and appropriate manner. 


3. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


E. L. E. 


You surely are ** * * * * * * 
On * * * * * * * * * *’s birthday! 
4. 

CHARADE. 
My first is humble; 

My second’s a measure ; 
My whole is a poet 

We read with pleasure. 
sorn Feb. 22, 1819. 


* 


5. 
ENIGMA, 


One morning, many years ago, 6-2-8- 
{-2-44 1-2-8-3-)-4 stood on the steps of 
his father’s house, eager to be off to the 
celebration. ‘Do hurry!” he called out 
to his sister. ‘The 1-2-7-9-6 is 1-2-5-8 
-5-10-7!" “IT cannot find my 4-2-8!” 
cried 4-2-10-6-2-4, in despair. ‘“ Girls 
are forever losing their 8-4-5-10-7-3!” 
grumbled 6-2-84-2-10. ‘And here are 
we 1-2-3-8-5-0-7 all this precious time. 
You should learn to keep your 4-2-8 in 
its place,” with a vast 3-4-9-1-5-10-7 of 
superiority. ‘I thought it 1-2-3,” said 
4-2-10-H-244, meekly; ‘I have not worn 
it since I went to 8-9-1-6 with you last 
Tuesday.” Just then, 9-8-8-9, the pet 
7-9-2-8, appeared from the direction of 
the barn 1-5-8-4 something 3-1-5-10-7-5 
-6-7 from his mouth. “Oh, my 4-2-8!” 

! screamed 4-2-10-6-244, rushing at 9-8-8- 
*9; but the 7-9-2-8 was off like a 3-4-9-8, 
and it was only after a long 
ase that the lost article 
was wrested from his 8-5-7 
-1-8 grasp. ‘4-0-1 could he 
have found it!” thought the 
guilty 2-6. ‘I for- 
got that 1 hid it in the hay 
to tease 4-2-10-6-2+4.” But 
not 1-244-8-5-10-7 to 9-1-10 
to his pra 1k he kept silent. 
Quiet wag soon restored, 
and, 3-8-9-1-5-6-7 them- 
selves away in the old 1-2-7-9-10, the family started 
on their way to 8-9-1-4. But the crowds of merry 
people, the arches and 2-1--5-10 -7-3 in their gay fes- 
toons, even the sight of the great 1-2-3-+4-5-6-7-8-9-10 
himself, in whose honor was this grand holiday, failed 
to make 4-2-10-6-2+4 cease to wonder where 9-8-8-9 
could have found her best 4-2-8. 
6. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

A great and good chieftain. First is given his title 
| (abbreviated) and Christain name; then follows his 
| proper name. 

In gunwale, not in mast nor jib; 

In wheatfield, not in corn nor crib; 

Tn balloons, not in low nor high; 

In lynching, not in rope nor die; 

In grayling, not in shad nor cod; 

Tn Jengthen, not in yard nor rod; 

In gorges, not in hill nor dale; 

In rapture, not in moan nor wail; 

In groping, not in bat nor owl; 

In pigeon, not in fish nor fowl. 

LUCIAS Goss, 
in Last Number. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
1. Rose Terry Cooke. 


CLEMENT 
2. Cc AR INUS 
LINCOLN 
RAPHAEL 
Cc ABADES 
wis EmMAN 
cARLYULE 
MALACHI 
FRANCIS 
GREGorRY 
GREELEY 
Wikehtan 
MAH OMET 





3. Early Spring Tulips, Lilies of the Valley, Single 
| Hyacinths, Crown Imperial, Polyanthus, Narcissus, 
| Butterfly Lilies, Easter Lilies. 





‘It reduces the arterial tension, and thus allows a 


ual food, the same thing cannot be said of tea, the 
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For the Companion. 
COFFEE AND TEA. 


We are indebted to an interesting article in Popu- 
lar Science News, by Maurice D. Clarke, M. D., for 
the substance of this article. 

The essential principle of coffee is the alkaloid caf- 
feine, but there is also developed during the roasting 
a volatile oil—caffeone. The effects of the two on 
the drinker are different in time and character. Caf- 
feone is speedier and more transient than caffeine. 


freer flow of blood and a more rapid action of the 
heart. Hence it stimulates the brain, renders the 
mind clear, and promotes wakefulness. 

Caffeine, on the other hand, slows the heart, and 
expends its main force on the spinal cord. To this 
fact is due the shaking hand of the inveterate coffee- 
drinker—to which we may add the marked tremor 
which, after a few hours, sometimes follows a copi- 
ous draught when the stomach is empty. 

But there is another effect of the caffeine: it checks 
the too rapid consumption of nitrogenous matter in 
the system, and thus, while not nutritious in itself, it 
possesses an indirect nutritive value. This, and its 
mildly stimulating character, have made it the chosen 
drink for breakfast, and a staple supply for the army 
and navy. Five hundred million pounds of coffee 
were imported into the United States last year. 

To the chemist, coffee and tea are much the same 
thing. Their two alkaloids—caffeine and theine— 
are indistinguishable the one from the other. Each 
also contains a volatile oil. The difference to our 
taste is doubtless due to subtle qualities which the 
chemist is unable to detect. 

While, however, coffee checks waste, and is a virt- 


specific effect of which is to quicken respiration and 
the vital functions generally. 

Both these drinks are liable to dangerous abuse, 
but those who over-indulge in coffee are few com- 
pared with those who drink tea to excess. In both 
cases the injurious effect is due as much to the vola- 
tile oil as to alkaloids. 

“It is an every-day experience in the out-patient 
departments of the large hospitals for sufferers to 
apply for the relief of symptoms reasonably attrib- 
utable to the abuse of tea. Either from excess of 
tea, or for some other reason, she loses her appetite, 
and gradually comes to loathe food. In this extrem- 
ity, she seeks solace in the cup, and thus increases 
the condition she is already bewailing. She applies 
for medical aid, and, it is needless to say, usually 
scorns the suggestion to go without tea.” 

Nor is this abuse confined to the poorer classes. 
“Probably every one numbers among his friends 
women who are actual slaves to the tea habit, and 
who would find tea as hard to forsake as men find 
tobacco. It is not unlikely that the functional car- 
diac disorder, often spoken of as the ‘tobacco 
heart,’ due to nervous derang t, and Pp 
nied by palpitation and pain in the cardiac region, is 
more often due to tea than tobacco.” 





—_—@———____ 
SUPPOSED TO BE DEAD. 


Twenty years ago a petition was presented to the 
French Senate praying that the length of time be- 
tween death and burial, then twenty-four hours, might 
be increased. Cardinal Donnet, in supporting the 
petition, made a personal statement which strongly 
impressed the Senators. He said: 

“In the year 1826, at the close of a sultry summer 
afternoon, a young priest fainted while in the act of 
preaching. Hours elapsed—he gave no signs of life. 
The village doctor pronounced him dead, inquired 
his age, place of birth, and signed the burial license. 

“The bishop, in whose cathedral the young curé 
had been performing the service, arrived, and recited 
the De Profundis. The coffin-maker measured the 
body. 

“In the dead of night a young friend, having heard 
of the death, arrived to take a last farewell. The 
sound of the familiar voice acted as an electric shock 
on the supposed corpse, and a superhuman effort of 


“The following day the young priest was again in 
the pulpit, and, gentlemen, he is now in the midst of 
you, and, forty years subsequent to this experience, he 
implores you, not only to recommend that increased 
precautions be taken to see that the law as it stands 
be carried out, but that new preventive measures be 
decreed to prevent irreparable misfortunes.” 

The petition proved effective—the length of time 
between death and burial was increased. 


—_——_——__—_ 
WEASEL AND RAT. 


The common weasel, or ermine, is one of the most 
blood-thirsty of all animals. It has been known to 
kill forty well-grown fowls in a single night. “Ever 
victorious,” says Dr. C. H. Merriam, in his ‘“Mam- 
mals ef the Adirondacks,” ‘of pre-eminent assur- 
ance, this indomitable little animal is, in courage, 
ferocity and audacity almost without a parallel 
among the mammalia.” He describes a scene which 
seems to prove his statement. 

T once put a “=z large rat into a square tin cage 

1 


with a weasel. The rat had been caught in a steel 
trap by the toes of one of his hind feet, and was in 





no way injured. 

He was very ugly, and bit fiercely at the trap and 
at the stick with which I assisted him into the wea- 
sel’s cage; but no sooner had he entered the cage 
than his whole manner and bearing changed. He 
immediately assumed an attitude of abject terror, 
trembled from head to foot, and crawled into the 
nearest corner. 

The weasel advanced toward him at once, and, as 
he did so, the rat rose upon his hind legs, let his fore- 
paws hang helplessly over his breast, and squealed 
piteously. He showed neither disposition to fight nor 
to defend himself when attacked. 

The weasel did not seize him at first, but cuffed 
him with his forepaws, and drove him from one cor- 
ner of the cage to another, glaring at him continu- 
ously. Then er he sprang upon his victim, 
already paralyzed with fear, laid open the back of his 
head with a single bite, ate the brains, and left the 
quivering carcass untouched. 


ee 
ZEBRA ON STILTS. 


A tiny zebra from far-off Africa occupies a cosey 
double-stall in the hospital of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, says the 
Philadelphia Call. His quarters are roomy, and he 
shows a disposition to enjoy his opportunity by en- 
deavoring to gambol with the visitor. 


He is a late acquisition to the Zoological Garden, 
and was purchased in New York, where he was 
brought from Liverpool. 

He is a beautifully marked little animal, about 
eight hands high, and _—— four hundred and fifty 
pounds; gentle and playful as a puppy, but extremely 
sensitive as to his hind feet. 

The long journey from Africa to Hamburg, aboard 
ship, from Hamburg to Liverpool and from Liverpool 
to Rew York, kept him in close confinement and de- 
barred all chance of exercise; and the consequence 
has been that the tendons in the hind legs became 
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contracted and painful, forcing the little fellow to 
walk upon his toes. 

Professor Huidekoper has kindly undertaken to | 
remedy his difficulty, and has made and put in place 
a pair of tiny shoes, from the points of which pro- 
ject bars of iron that take their bearings nearly a 
foot in front of the toe, and thus by their leverage 
keep a constant strain upon the contracted tendons, | 
which are kept well-bathed with soothing lotions, | 
and are thus ——v drawn again to their full 
length and usefulness. 


- - -~>— --—— 
INDEFINITE. 


A case was being tried in court, and the particular 
question at issue was the number of persons present 
when a certain event occurred. An honest but sim- 
ple-minded German was on the stand. 


He had never taken an oath before, and was not a 
little disconcerted. The lawyer who conducted the 
cross-examination saw his opportunity, and badgered 
him with questions after the manner of his kind. 

“How many did you say there were present?” he 
shouted, bringing his fist down upon the table as 
though the fate of empires trembled in the balance. 

“Vell,” meekly answered the witness, “off course I 
gould not chust say, but I dinks dere vas betveen six 
und sefen.” 

“Tell the jury what you mean by that!” roared the 

awyer. ‘How could there be between six and seven? 
Were there six, or were there seven?” 

“Vell,” answered the witness, ‘‘maybe I vas wrong. 
There vas more as six, but dere vas not so much as 
sefen. One vas a fery leetle boy.” 


——_@—___—_ 
SIMPLE. 


Some children are bright enough to discover the 
cross-cuts to knowledge at a very early age. 

‘What is a diamond?” asked a teacher. 

“Carbon,” replied the class. 

“Yes, a diamond is pure carbon; but you must re- 
member that coal is also carbon. That was taught in 
the last lesson.” 

“Yes’m.” 

‘‘Now, how could you be sure to tell the difference 
between the two kinds of carbon?” 

“Ask the price!” piped up a small boy. 


———_—____ 
GOOD STANDING. 


Philip, seven years old, is proud of his standing at 
school. “Well,” said his uncle, who had heard the 
boy speak rather delightedly about his school tri- 
umphs, ‘what is your relative rank in your class?” 

“I—I don’t know what you mean, uncle.” 

“Why, I mean where do you stand in your classes?” 

“Oh! In the reading class I stand near the stove; 
in the spelling class I stand on the crack just in front 
of the big desks, and in the ’rithmetic class I don’t 
stand at all, ’cos we just sit on the recitation bench!” 

———_—>—__—_ 
THAT WASN’T IT. 


Johnny, who has been very much interested in the 
life of Washington, thought he would test grandpa’s 
historical knowledge. So, as the old gentleman sat 
before the fire reading his paper, Johnny began: 

“Grandpa, do you know what great historical event 
happened in 1799?” - 7 


randpa slowly raised his eyes, and looked at 
Johnny over his spectacles. 
“Why,” said he, “that was the year I was born!” 


a 
PREFERRED “PLUGS.” 


Two ladies, sitting in a street-car, were talking 
about dogs. 


“I don’t know one kind of a dog from another,” 
remarked one. ‘They are all either little or big dogs 
to me, but if I have a preference it is for one of those 
noble mustangs that are such fine watch-dogs.” 

‘While I prefer an English plug,” said the other 





nature was the result. 








lady. “It is the only dog that interests me.” 





If you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 
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For the Companion. 


CHINESE TRICKS OF TRADE. 


The Chinese are what may be termed “natural | rooms. 


The price of hacks, Chinese carts in Pekin, is very 
generally fixed at ten cents an hour. Yet one can 
never be engaged, if the price is discussed in advance, 
without at least half an hour’s argument. 


price, and, at the conclusion of the service, the proper 
fare be offered the driver, he will invariably demand 
more. 
quietly away. But if through ignorance or mistaken 
generosity a larger sum be offered, the driver flies 
into a rage, throws the money on the ground, de- 
mands three times as much, and a threat of appeal to 
the police or an hour’s argument is necessary before 
quiet is restored. 





| the high prices charged by Chinese innkeepers for 


traders.” Possessing the commercial instinct in a payment for a small room without bedding or furni- 


high degree, they are close, shrewd, and far-sighted | ture in a wretched inn. 
in their bargains, untiring in their cunning efforts to | for a single night. 


The landlord demanded five 
A long wrangle resulted, and 


get the better of their customers, and fertile to an | finally the gentleman offered three dollars, which the 


astonishing degree in the “tricks of the trade.” They 
understand so well the principle that ‘‘a nimble six- 


landlord, after more words, had consented to accept. 
The customary price for such a room, food not in- 


pence is better than a slow shilling,” that they often | cluded, is twenty cents, and if the gentleman had 
offered this sum it would have been accepted without 


manage to get the sixpence and the shilling both. 
The foreign merchant studies the cost of his mer- 


chandise, its quality, the condition of the market, | 


whether the supply is in excess of the demand or the 
reverse, and fixes his price accordingly. 

The Chinese trader studies all these points with 
equal care; but he also studies each customer. He 
looks him over from head to foot, makes a hasty, but 
generally accurate, estimate as to his gullibility, his 
closeness or generous hand in making a bargain, his 
knowledge or ignorance of the market; and only 
when he has completed his studies on these points 
does he name his price for the article desired. Thus 
the price of an article in China always depends more 
or less upon the person who makes the purchase. 

A practical result of this fact is found in the other 
fact that if a person enters a store in China, and, 
after chatting a few moments with several of the 
employés, as to the price of any piece of merchan- 
dise, no price will be named by the clerk, to whom the 
question is put, until he has asked every other one if 
he has given a price to the gentleman. 

If, as very rarely happens, they overlook this duty, 
the two prices given by two different clerks will never 
be quite the same, thus showing that they differ in 
their estimate of their customer. 

The writer once caught two clerks napping in this 
respect, with the amusing result, that the first clerk 
asked five dollars for an article barely worth two 
and, five minutes later, the second one gravely de 
clared that the firm were prepared to sell the article 
at a loss, and hence, only asked fifteen dollars for it! 

Another illustration of the fact that the Chinese 
merchant studies his customers would be given by an 
examination of the prices paid by foreigners in Pekin 
for such common articles as beef and mutton. It 
would be found that every one paid more for a pound 
of meat than any of his Chinese neighbors, that no 
two paid exactly the same price, or, if any two did 
pay the same, that they did not get the same number 
of ounces to the pound. 

The solitary barber in Pekin, who understands 
dressing the hair in foreign style, charges an ambas- 
sador half a dollar, a secretary of legation twenty- 
five cents, and an ordinary foreigner ten. Water 
carriers grade their monthly bills in the same way. 

In passing through Japan, I once had occasion to 
call in the services of a Chinese chiropodist residing 
there. His prices, so he declared, were five cents to 
his fellow Chinese, ten cents to ordinary Japanese, 
and half adollar to all other foreigners. In the 
course of the inevitable conversation which took 
place during the operation, the Chinaman said : 

“Our Chinese minister came to this hotel to-day. 
Do you know whom he came to see?” 

“Oh yes,” said I, “he came to call upon me.” 

“Then you must be a great man,” said the China- 
man, “else he would not have called on you.” 

I modestly admitted that I held a petty office. The 
conversation then drifted to other subjects, and at 
the close of the operation the Chinaman insisted on 


a dollar in payment, enforcing his claim by this argu- | 
| twenty-two ounces are called a pound. 


ment in “pidgin English.” 


“Sposey that China minister ‘ites on you, you 


belong all samey he. You belong same he you makey | 
| the price varying in accordance with the weight. 


pay one dollar all same. 

He got his dollar. 

A bargain in China, no matter how trivial the sub- 
ject may be, is really an intellectual duel, entered 
upon with all the eager watchfulness and determina- | 
tion of the knights of old. 


That belong ploper.” 


the price of two pounds of cabbage or two cold boiled 
sweet potatoes! Quotations from the Confucian clas- 


sics, impassioned appeals to bystanders, arguments | 


based on justice and reason, and irreverent allusions 
to the ancestors of the other man, all come in play 
over the payment of perhaps ten cash more or less. 

Each is seeking to cheat the other, and frequently 
each is successful, the buyer paying less than he 
ought, and the seller cheating him in the weight or 
measure. Bui the argument is an essential part of 
every Chinese bargain. 

My first experience in this sort of eloquence was in 
purchasing, for six and a quarter dollars, a pair of 


porcelain vases for which at the outset of the two | 


hours of very amusing struggle, the dealer demanded 
sixty-five, adding that he ought to have a hundred, 
but as a special act of friendship he would sell them 
for only sixty-five, which was net cost! 

I have often been trapped into the purchase of 
articles which I did not want in the following man- 
ner. <A dealer in “curios” as they are called, old por- 
celains, cash, bronzes, etc., would come in and offer 
some object for sale, making a little speech about its 
rarity, beautiful. form and color, and close by saying 
that the price was only five dollars. Not wishing the 
article at any price I would say, “I'll give you ten 
cents.” 


“Oh, look at it, see how fine it is!” says the mer- | 


chant. 

“Can’t, I’m busy, don’t want it,” I say. 

“Well,” says the dealer, “I want to sell it to you 
very much, give me four dollars and a half.” 

“No; go away.” 

“All right, it is yours for ten cents!” 


much discussion. 

The lack of laws, or of their enforcement, for 
standard weights and measures goes far to facilitate 
tricks of trade in China. Cloths of all sorts, whether 
of silk, linen, wool, or cotton, are sold by the foot. 
But the merchant invariably uses one foot when he 
buys, and a shorter one when he sells. The foot for 
cotton goods is longer than that for woollen, which 
in turn is longer than that used to measure silk. 

Steelyards are regularly made and sold in the 
markets, having two sets of pounds measured on 
them, one for buying and one for selling. I have seen 
a respectable Chinese gentleman and a fisherman 
quarrelling over the price, or rather the weight of a | 
live carp, each having his own steelyards, which made | 
a difference of a pound and a quarter in the weight 


STREET SCENE 


of the fish, which at the utmost could not have 
weighed over four pounds, unless, indeed, as is some- 
times the case, the honest fisherman had forced a 
pound or two of coarse gravel into bis stomach. 

In buying various grades of cotton-wool one gets a 
varying number of ounces to the pound. For the 
coarse grades, one gets sixteen, a full pound, for me- 


dium qualities, but twelve, while for the very finest, | 


Of course, such variations, regularly established 
by custom, practically counterbalance themselves, 


the same time it is quite impossible to find either 
reason or sense in such practices. 
is asked of the most intelligent Chinese, he has none 
to give beyond the remark that it is an old custom. 


A book might be written upon the more palpable | j 
What eloquence, what vigor of expression, and | frauds and tricks, of which the Chinese trader is 
freedom of gesture the writer has seen expended over guilty. 


With a goose quill he blows up his mutton so 
that the veriest old scrag of a carcass looks fat and 
tempting. He tucks cobble stones into his heads of 
cabbage, which he sells by the pound. He sells dwart 


orange-trees loaded down with fruit, nine-tenths of | 


which is cleverly wired on to branches which never 
fed and developed it. 


Or, if by accident, a hole has been knocked in the | 


side of an old porcelain vase, he grinds the hole into 
some sort of shape, cleverly grinds, fits, and glues any 


bit of old brick into the opening, and then so accu- | 
rately reproduces in every detail and shade of color | 
the outside decoration and glaze, that by the applica- | 


tion of acid alone can the fraud be detected. The 
smallness of the profit to be derived from the fraud 
never deters him. 


One of the ablest of British ministers to China, | 
and a fine scholar of that language, in his bachelor | 


| days, made a contract with a silversmith at Pekin, by 


which the minister was to furnish Mexican dollars 
which the silversmith was to melt and make into a | 
pair of candelabra, reserving three per cent. of the 
silver for his labor. In due time the candelabra were 
delivered, and gave great satisfaction. 

Having used them several years, and being about 
to return to his native land, the minister decided to 
sell the, mand called in, as it happened, another sil- 

| versmith, who, after examining them carefully, of- 

fered two dollars and a half for them. A conversa- 

tion ensued, in which the minister learned that while 

| he had theoretically put three hundred Mexican dol- 
lars into his candelabra, there was not an ounce of 
silver in them. 

In a great rage, at the trick that had been played 

| upon him, the minister sent for the original silver- 


If one is taken without previous agreement as to | 


If this is refused, the driver will generally go | 


A wealthy American gentleman, being in Pekin in | 
, his journey around the world, complained to me of 


He had, so he said, offered two dollars in | 





At | 


If an explanation | 


smith, when the jth dialogue took prem it 
| being understood that it is a mark of respect fora 
| subordinate to repeat words addressed to him by a 
| superior, before answering them. 
| The British Minister — You infernal scoundrel! 

Didn’t I make a bargain with you three years ago to 

make a pair of splid silver candelabra, and didn’t I 

furnish you three hundred dollars for them? 

Chinese Silversmith — You infernal scoundrel! 
Didn’t I make a bargain with you three years ago 
to make me a pair of solid silver candelabra, and 
didn’t I furnish you three hundred dollars for them? 
Yes, Your Excellency. 

British Minister—And aren’t those your work, and | 
there isn’t an ounce of silver in them? 

Chinese Silversmith—And aren’t those my work, 
|and there isn’t an ounce of silver in them. Most | 
true, Your Excellency. | 
| British Minister—You bare-faced thief, if before | 

sunset you don’t bring me every dollar I gave you, I’ll 
send you to prison. Get out of my sight! | 

Chinese Silversmith — You bare-faced thief. If 
before sunset I don’t bring Your Excellency every 
dollar Your Excellency gave me, you will send me to 
prison. Quite right, Your Excellency. 

The silversmith bowed and departed. He returned 
in half an hour with the money, which he handed to 
the minister, and with many assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration and best wishes that the 
minister might have a pleasant visit home, took his 


leave. CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 





—————_+or—____ 


For the Companion. 


STUDENTS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
By Archdeacon F, W. Farrar. 
It was a pleasant evening in the early autumn of 


A. D. 384, when a student, of about twenty years of 
age, was walking along the magnificent street which 
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led from the Capitol to the Coliseum. His dress 
showed him to be a provincial of good position 
though not of distinguished rank, and from the noble 
seriousness of his features, it might have been con- | 
jectured that the two great angels of reason and con.- | 
science had led him by the hand to the threshold of 
a pure and honorable manhood. | 
He had just parted from a noisy group of youths, 
| whose boisterous mirth had evidently not been alto- | 
gether pleasing to him, and he was walking along 
| with a pained expression of face, when suddenly his 
attention was attracted by the approach of another 
| young man, whose dress and appearance showed him 
to be a provincial like himself. The stranger was | 
about thirty years of age, and there was an indefina- 
| ble look of distinction in his face. Alypius, for that | 
was the student’s name, stopped short, and eagerly | 
scanned the stranger’s features. ! 

“Surely,” he thought to himself, “I cannot be mis- | 
taken. That finely shaped head, the short hair, the | 
dark complexion, the keen, dark eyes cannot belong | 
to any one else. He is much paler than when last I 
saw him at Carthage, but yet it must be he; it is.” 

By this time Alypius was almost face to face with 
the person who had attracted his notice. The eyes of | 
the stranger were only occasionally lifted from the 
pavement, and his lips were moving as if he were 
talking to himself. Alypius laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said, “‘Augustinus!” 

Startled from his reverie, Augustine glanced up 
quickly at the youth who had thus accosted him, and 
| exclaimed with equal surprise, ‘“Alypius!” 

The two embraced each other with all the quick 

| demonstrative affection of Southern countries, and, 
as they exchanged their warm and eager greetings, | 
it would have been hard to say whether they were | 
smiling or in tears. 
| “T knew you were in Rome,” said Augustine, “but | 
| I did not know where you were living, and in this | 
| huge city it is very difficult to find a friend. You are 
| studyi ing law, are you not?” 

| Yes,” answered Alypius; “my parents sent me 
| here for that purpose. I wonder that we have not 
met before. We must have walked along this road | 
many a time without chancing to come across each 
other.” 





their fellows. 


| middle. 


Manichean ‘hearer,’ and you know that our opinions, 
for I assume that you still belong to our community, 
ure not very popular. The Catholics hate us as here- 
tics, the Pagans despise us as Christians.’ 

“That is true enough,” answered the youth. “I fear 
from your pale face that you have not yet quite re- 
covered from your illness. Have you seen my father 
and mother lately? Did they send any message to 
me when you left our beloved Tagaste?” 

“No,” said Augustine, “I left Africa hurriedly, and 
in a private way.” 

“Strange,” answered the youth, “that I have not 
asked you how it happens that a Carthaginian pro- 
fessor is now teaching at Rome! Give me Carthage! 
I infinitely prefer it on every possible ground to this 
huge Babylon.” 

“If you had been a professor, as I have been,’ 


’ 


said 


the teacher, “you would not have found Carthage 
quite so delightful. 


Its temples are magnificent, its 
houses luxurious, its society brilliant, its green and 
purple sea-views enchanting; but its students! oh its 
students! Never again will I submit to the degrada- 
tion of teaching such youths as those!” 
“Degradation?” said Alypius in an inquiring tone. 
“The word is not in the least too strong. You have 
lived in Carthage quite long enough to have heard of 


the Subverters.”’ 


“The eversores? Oh yes!” answered the young 
law-student; ‘but people are accustomed to them. 
They are a bad lot I know, but all the students are 
not like them.” 

“Alas!” said Augustine, “when I was myself a 
student, I was weak enough and base enough to 
connive at the doings of this bad set. Though I 


never was a Subverter myself, and prided myself 
on that fact, 1 was yet weak enough to mix with 
them and to join in their jesting. I professed friend- 


ship with them, and never breathed one syllable of 


condemnation, though I could not help seeing that 


their club was the ruin of discipline, and that their 
society was fatally injurious to the moral tone of 
But when I became a teacher myself, 
the retribution came upon me. I used only to laugh 
when I heard them bragging about their pranks; but 
I had bitterly to rue them.” 

“How did they annoy you?” asked Alypius. 

“Exactly in the same way in which they annoyed 
other professors when I was a boy. When I was 
sitting with my pupils, perhaps at the very moment 
that some interesting and serious lesson had reached 
its crisis, or some student had begun the peroration 
of the best speech in a debate, we would suddenly 
be startled by the door crashing down, and in would 
burst a crowd of hooting, disorderly youths, who 
would shout and jeer and jostle the quieter students, 
and upset the tables and fling the manuscripts about, 
und not only break up the class altogether, but would 
wreck the furniture and leave the room in shameful 
disorder.” : 

“The joke, if joke it were, was senseless enough,” 
said the youth. 

“Senseless, yes!’ answered Augustine hotly; ‘it 
was infamous. It spoilt the most sincere and ear- 
nest labors. It is monstrous that such turbulence 
should not be put down by law.” 

‘Boys will be boys,” said Alypius smiling. 

“Boysif you like,” was the answer; “but they need 
not be rude boys nor silly boys nor bad and riotous 
They need not, because they are boys, claim 
the right to be churls nor boors.” 

Perhaps Alypius, accustomed to the humors of stu- 
dent-life at Carthage, thought that his friend took 
these escapades a little too seriously, and perhaps 
Augustine read his thoughts; for he added, “I have 
no doubt you are saying to yourself that, after all, this 
did not happen very often. That is true; but the 
mischief lay in the fact that one never knew when it 
would happen. My nerves were kept in a continual 
flutter. 

“IT could never throw myself into a lesson without a 
painful dread that it might be stopped short in the 
And when these young barbarians had paid 
me avisit, a sense of shame and indignation so poig- 
nant filled my mind, that it was as much as I could do 


boys. 


| to refrain from going to the harbor and flinging my- 


self into the sea. If I had stayed in Carthage I 
should have been ill. Not for the wealth of Creesus 
would I undertake such a task again.” 

“So you came to Rome,” said Alypius; 
like the Roman students any better?” 

“Intinitely better,” answered Augustine. “It is 
true that my experience of them has, as yet, been 
brief. But besides the fact that Rome is Rome, and 
that Iam not quite indifferent to the inducement that 
greater fame and a larger income may be gained here 
than even in the capital of Africa, there are no 
Subverters at Rome. The youths are quiet and seri- 
ous. They really do try to learn, and they behave 
like gentlemen.” 

A dubious smile played over the lips of Alypius, 


“and do you 


| and his friend asked him with some anxiety, why he 


wore so incredulous a look. But Alypius said noth- 
ing, and Augustine asked him, ‘Is it not as I say?” 

“Yes!”? answered the youth. “The Roman students 
are gentlemen so far. They behave reasonably 
enough; but”— 

“But?” repeated the teacher. 

“Well,” said Alypius, ‘I cannot bear throwing 
cold water on your hopes. I am very sorry that I 
betrayed my doubts, whether, after all, the Roman 
boys are so much better than our countrymen. Have 
you never had a hint that”—he stopped as though he 


| were reluctant to disturb his friend’s evident enjoy- 


ment of his present work in the great capital. 

“Pray, tell me what is in your mind?” 

“Well, since I have gone so far, I must go on. 
no one then told you anything about your fees?” 

“I suppose they will be paid at the end of the 
| course, as usual.” 

“T hope they will,” said Alypius; ‘‘but as a matter- 
of-fact these sly Roman boys have a way of migra- 
ting in a body to the lecture-room of another rhetori- 
cian, when they have gained all they can from the 
first. And I have heard that this base little plot of 


Has 


| theirs has caused some of our Roman professors a 


“The reason may be that I have lived a very quiet | good deal of trouble.” 


and secluded life,” said Augustine, “and during a | 
great part of my stay I have been suffering from a | 
| it caused him serious difficulties. 
| in rhetoric; but there are plenty of rhetoricians in| 


serious illness. It is true that I have aclass of pupils 


Before the year was over, Augustine found that 
this was indeed the case, and, as he was far from rich, 
Before two years 
were over, he was excessively glad to receive from 


| Rome, and you might never have heard of my humble | Symmachus, the eminent and eloquent Pagan who 


school. Besides this, I am living in the house of a 


was the prefect of the city, the offer of a salaried 





cu 





post at Milan. His experiences as a rhetorician were, 
up to that time, a series of vexations. 


ious, he only shrugged his shoulders and said— 

“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Vexed 
at having cast a shadow over his friend’s hopes, 
Alypius wished to divert the conversation into a 
brighter channel. He knew that Augustine was pas- 
sionately attached to his widowed mother, and he 
asked him, “And how is your mother, Monica? Is 
she here with you?” 


He could not have made a remark more unfortunate 


for his purpose. Augustine hung his head. A deep 
blush mantled over his features, dark as they were; 
and without answering he burst into tears. 

Alypius laid his hand kindly on his shoulder, and 


said, “My dear friend, how much I grieve to have | either as a pupil or a friend; but one day when I was | 


troubled you. I must have left my house with some 
illomen. Surely, Monica is not”— 

“She is alone in Africa,” answered Augustine, 
“weeping and fasting and praying day by day for her 
ungrateful and cold-hearted son. Oh! I deceived her, 
Alypius, I deceived her! It is good for me to confess it. 
Woe is me! I blush for my desertion of my mother. 
It was false, it was cruel; and if there be a God, no 
blessing can rest upon me here, though she has writ- 
ten to forgive me, and to say that there, in the dear 
old home at Tagaste, she never ceases to pray for her 
unworthy son.” 

“If there bea God?” said Alypius in astonishment. 
“Did I hear you aright?” 

“T have unwittingly betrayed my secret thoughts,” 
salt Augustine. ‘Alypius, you know that once I was 


a Catholic, then I became a Manichean, and you | 


shared my opinions. This is neither the time nor the 
place to speak of it, but I have discovered that there 
is a terrible amount of imposture in the whole Mani- 
chean system. Their ‘Elect’ are, many of them, 
gross and shameless hypocrites, and their chief cham- 
pion, Faustus, though respectable in character, is a 
silvery-tongued and shallow pretender. I have begun, 
but this is a grave secret of which we must talk 
another day, to lean to the doctrines of the Academics, 
and to doubt whether there is such a thing as abso- 
lute and attainable truth. 

“But here is a seat beside this fountain; let us sit 
down for a while, and talk about other things. Tell 
me of your stay in this city. Do you like Rome? 
Have you been happy? Do you like your legal stud- 
ies? Do you like your fellow-students?” 

“Which of your questions shall I answer first?” said 
Alypius laughing. ‘Well, I will say, at once, that I 
don’t altogether like Rome, neither do I care very 
much for my fellow-students.” 

“What troubles you in Rome?” 

“T have had more than one disagreeable adventure. 
Do you know that you might found have me in a 
dungeon?” 

“In a dungeon?” repeated his friend in surprise. 

“Yes! It happened thus. You know that at Carthage 
you taught me, whenever I was preparing a speech, 
to walk up and down by myself in some quiet place. 
At noonday the Forum is a very quiet place, so there 
I went. I was pacing up and down in front of the 
tribunal, with my tablets and stylus in my hand, 
when another student, unnoticed by me at the time, 
entered for a very different purpose. 

“His object was to steal the lead from the grating 
which projects over the shops of the silversmiths. 
The lead has been stolen before, so the silversmiths 
were on the lookout. No sooner did they hear the 
blows of the axe, than they understood what was 
going on, and sent for the officers of the Forum to 
arrest the depredator. But he was too quick for 
them. He heard their footsteps, dropped his axe, 
and fled as fast as he could. His hasty exit attracted 
my notice, and, curious to see tlie cause for this 
headlong departure of a student whom I knew by 
sight, I went to the spot, and saw the axe lying on 
the ground. 

“Out of curiosity I picked it up, and was examining 
it, when in came the officers, and, in spite of my in- 
dignant protests, arrested me, as they said, flagrante 
delicto. The circumstantial evidence against me 
looked very strong. The silversmiths had heard 
some one in the balcony plying an axe. The officers 
found me there, alone, axe in hand; and, without a 
moment's hesitation, seized me and hauled me off to 
the magistrate. 

“The excitement spread in a moment, and the scum 
of Forum loungers, who had often been accused of 
these petty thefts, gathered around me, delighted 
(as they said) at the discovery of the real culprit. 
Everything was going against me; remonstrance was 
of no avail; my imprisonment and scourging seemed 
certain; when, by the best of good fortune, we hap- 
pened to meet the architect in charge of the public 
buildings. 

** ‘Here is the thief, sir; here is the thief,’ shouted 
the mob. ‘You’ve often accused us of stealing your 
lead, but here is the youth who did it.’ 

“Tf ever there was a kind man, Augustine, it is 
that architect. Ihad met him at dinner at the house 
of the distinguished Senator Amicius, and he at once 
recognized me. Bidding the officers to release me for 
a moment, and seeing how agitated I was, he took 
me gently by the hand, and, leading me aside, asked 
me the real facts of the case. I told him exactly 
what had occurred. 

“ «T will go with you,’ he said. ‘You,’ he said, turn- 
ing to the editimi and the crowd, ‘can follow us. 
I will see that justice is done.’ 

“So saying, the architect led the way to the house of 
the youth who had been really guilty. Before the 
door we saw a little slave-boy whom I had seen fol- 
lowing the student. The boy was too young to be on 
his guard; so when the architect said to him, ‘Do 
you know whose axe this is?’ 

«Oh, yes,’ said the little slave. ‘It is ours.’ 

‘Oh, it is yours, is it?’ said the architect; and a 
very little cross-examination brought out the whole 
story. But, you see, Rome is a place full of danger, 
and I narrowly escaped the horror of being con- 
demned by the questor as a common thief. Imagine 
my feelings! They would make a good subject for 
declamation, Augustine, in one of your classes.’ 

“Heartily do I congratulate you on your escape,” 
said his friend. ‘But you said that you did not like 
the students. Why not? Just before I met you I 
was walking along, taking little notice of anything, 
but T remember now that I saw you, little knowing | 
who it was, in a throng of youths who seemed very | 


Now, how- 
ever, though the words of Alypius made him anx- 
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were talking about the gladiatorial shows.” 

It was now the turn of Alypius te blush and to 
hang his head. He made no answer. 
| “Surely,” said Augustine, “you would not think of 
| going to the games? It isn’t only that; I cannot 
| imagine any Christian watching that hideous specta- 

cle, but even the pagan philosophers hate and despise 
them as bloody, brutal, and barbarous.” 

The youth remained silent, and Augustine con- 
| tinued. ‘You remember the old days, Alypius, when 
your father and I had had a quarrel, and you, like a 
good son, left off attending my lectures. I remember 





| hearing, with sorrow, that you had become passion- | 
From the 


ately attached to the games of the circus. 
| relations between us, I could not then warn you 


explaining some book of Cicero, with my 

pupils round me, you came up and joined 

the group. Without thinking of you, some- 
| thing in the book led me to speak with bitter 
| sarcasm of the games of the circus, and then, 
| when I noticed your presence, I was afraid 
| that you would regard my lecture as a per- 
| sonal attack on yourself, and be offended. So far 
from that you loved me for what I had said, rec- 
| onciled me to your father, and became once more 
| my regular pupil.” 
| “TI remember it well,” said Alypius, with tears 
silently streaming down his face. ‘Augustine, 
you have made a confession to me; I must make 
| one to you. The circensian games are bad enough, 
| but the gladiatoral shows are infinitely worse. Af- 
| ter what you had taught me, I ceased to frequent 
| the games. How you will despise me when I tell 
you that I have caught a wild passion for these 
execrable scenes of the amphitheatre.” E 

“You! Alypius! I am indeed grieved and aston- 
ished.” 

“T will tell you how it was,” said the youth in a 
low voice. “One day I was walking along the 
street, thinking no evil, when those very youths, 
from whom I have just parted, overtook me. They 
had been at a dinner-party, and were none the bet- 
| ter for the wine they had drunk. You know that 
| students always resent anything which they regard 
as a moral eccentricity, and though I was popular 
enough among them on other grounds, they did not 
like my refusal to see the gladiators; so, after a little 
whispering together, they seized me that day with 
familiar violence, and cried,— 

“ *Alypius, we are going to the amphitheatre, and 
we mean to take you there with us, even if we have 
to carry you.’ 

“I tried to escape them, but there were six or seven 
of them, so I saw it was useless to resist. 

«*Well,’ I said, ‘you may drag my body there if 
you will, but you cannot drag either my eyes or my 
mind. I shall be absent though present, and shall 
get the best of you after all.’ 

“In spite of this they 
dragged me in, to see if 
my firmness would hold 
out. They secured places, 
and forced me into my 
seat. The show had be- 
gun. The walls of the Col- 
iseum were peopled with 
their ninety thousand 
spectators, all passionate- 
ly absorbed in the fierce 
delight. I closed my eyes. 
I forbade my mind to 
share in such crimes. 
Alas! I forgot to close my 
ears! At some thrilling 
crisis of the combat a 
mighty shout rose* from 
the spectators. You know the contagion of univer- 
sal excitement? I was still determined to hate and 
despise whatever I should see, but curiosity drove me 
to open my eyes. And, O Augustine, pity me!” 

The youth paused for a moment, his tears flowing 
still faster. Augustine looked at him with sympathy, 
but did not speak. He continued: 

“Augustine! at that moment I saw the most horrid, 
the most maddening, the most intoxicating sight in 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 


two tall, well-matched, brave gladiators—Goths both 
of them. 

“At the moment that I opened my eyes, one, by a 
mighty blow of his large sword, had felled his an- 
tagonist to the ground, and was kneeling over him 
with his sword lifted, and his knee on the chest of 
the fallen man. He glanced up at the myriads of 
faces. A stern, blood-thirsty, fiendish look was on 
them all, and they were pointing their fhumbs down- 
ward. 

“He understood the fatal signal. An awful sound, 
half-sigh, half-sob, half-shriek, half-spasm of laugh- 
ter rose from the mob, followed by the unanimous 
shriek of ‘Habet!’ as the gladiator plunged his 
sword into the heart of his fellow. O Augustine! 
we had good seats; we were very near the place 
where the horror was enacted. I heard the gurgling 
death-sob of the victim as the blood spouted out, 
dyeing his yellow hair, dyeing his pale features, dye- 
ing his white tunic and his wooden shield and his 
hacked armour.” 

“Did it not make you feel sick and faint?” 

“Nay, Augustine! It made me feel wild with 
frenzy, drunk with blood. I was swept away with 
savage passion. In that one fatal instant I was a 
changed man. I averted my eyes no longer. I gazed 


ent to the guilt, intoxicated by the cruel pleasure. 
Pity was dead ina moment. I felt as if I had been 
changed into a wild beast. So far from averting my 
eyes, I shouted, I stamped, I stood up in my seat, my 
soul took fire, I left the amphitheatre with a frenzy 
which not only stimulated me to return, but even to 
take others with me.” 

“T fear,” said Augustine, “your soul received a 
deeper wound than that of the poor gladiator, who 
was butchered on that holiday.” 

“It did, indeed,” answered the youth. “I blush to 












all the world. A fight had been going on between | 


heart and soul at the brutal scene before me, indiffer- | 





My friend, the Manichean hearer, in whose house I 
am staying, lives on the Esquiline. Come and see us 
very soon. My little son, Adeodatus, who has grown 
| into one of the most promising boys I ever saw, will 
rejoice to hear that I have met the old friend who 
used to play with him so kindly, and to spoil his taste 
with honey-cakes at Tagaste. Nothing delights him 
more than to see the face of one who knows Tagaste 
and Monica.” 
“T will come without fail to-morrow,” said Alypius, 
“Farewell.” 


————~+or— 


For the Companion. 


THE COW-BOYS’ VERDICT. 


The little town of Jacksboro’, the coun- 
ty-seat of Jack County, Tex., was in a 
fever of excitement over the capture of 
Sa-tan-ta, the celebrated war-chief of the 
Ki-o-was. At the 
period of which I 
write, 1871, he was 
the scourge of the 
Western Texas bor- 
der. 

Not content with 
having committed 
the bloody massacre 
at Salt Creek prai- 
rie, he had, after 
scalping and muti- 
lating his victims 
and filling their 
bodies with arrows, 
lashed one poor 
teamster to a wag- 
on wheel and 
burned him while 
yet alive. A few 
days later he rode 
into Fort Sill at the 
head of his war- 

? party, and loudly 
v boasted of this atro- 
cious deed. He was 
arrested by order of General Sherman, then at the 

post, double-ironed, and turned over as a prisoner to 
| General MacKenzie for trial in Texas for murder. 

During the march of one hundred and twenty-three 
| miles from the Fort Sill reservation, Sa-tan-ta was 
| closely guarded. At night, pickets were thrown out 
| to prevent surprise, as it was supposed that the Ki-o- 

was, upon learning that their chief had been taken to 

Texas, would follow and attempt a rescue. 

Herd - guards and strong sleeping -parties were 

posted, and every precaution was taken to prevent a 
| stampede. The wily chief was spread out upon the 
ground, a peg driven at 
each hand and foot, and 
he was then bound secure- 
ly with raw-hide. 

Inthe Wichita swamps, 
where the mosquitoes 
swarm in countless thou- 
sands and to the size of a 
New Jersey “Greenhead,” 
the position of the pris- 
oner can be at once pic- 
tured, even to the dullest 
imagination. His grunts, 
Ug-g-g-h-h-ho! and long 
drawn exclamations were 
heard at all times during 
the night, notwithstand- 
ing prisoner and guard 
| slept in the dense smoke from the green log-fires, in- 
| tended to be a protection from these blood-thirsty 
| tormeutors. 

It was a bright, warm day in June, when the 
| bronzed and weather-stained troopers of the Fourth 
| Cavalry rode into Fort R—, with the prisoner closely 
guarded by our faithful Ton-ka-way trailers. The 
rest of the garrison, with the band, turned out to 
greet the command. 

As the column halted, every eye was upon Sa-tan- 
| ta. His reputation was well-known to every man, 
| woman, and child, not only here, but upon the Kan- 
| sas border. He was over six feet in 
| his moccasins, and, mounted upon a 
small pony, he seemed to be even taller 
than he really was. 

He was stark-naked, from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet, ex- 
cept that he wore a breech 
clout and a pair of em- 
| broidered moccasins. Ow- 
| ing to the intense heat, he 

had allowed his blanket 
to slip down to his saddle 
and about his loins. 

His coarse, jet -black 
hair, now thickly pow- 
dered with dust, hung 
tangled about his neck, 

|except a single braided 
scalp lock, with but one 
long eagle feather to — 
| adorn it. 
| His immense shoulders, 
broad back, powerful hips 
and thighs, contrasted 
singularly with the slight 
forms of the Ton-ka-ways 
grouped about him. The 
muscles stood out on his 
| gigantic frame like knots, 
and his form, proud and 
| erect in the saddle, his 
and motionless body, gave him the appearance of 
| polished mahogany, or, perhaps, a bronze, eques- 
trian statue, sprinkled with dust. 
Nothing but his intensely black, glittering eyes and 
| a slight motion of the lids betokened any life in that 











say it, but even now, when you saw me with those | carved figure. Every feature of his face spoke the 
youths, my better feelings were not strong enough to | disdain with which he regarded the curious crowd 
make me refuse their invitation to go with them to| now gathered about headquarters to gaze at the 
the next show. But, Augustine, the sight of you has famous savage chief. 

recalled old thoughts and better resolutions. I will 


His feet were lashed with a raw-hide lariat under 
not go. God helping me, I will never go again.” 


| his pony’s belly, his hands were tied together, and, 


ES 





merry, and from a word or two I heard, I think they | “Ours has been a sad meeting,” said Augustine; | disarmed and helpless, he was indeed a picture of 
| “but it will, I hope, be the first of many joyous ones. fallen, savage greatness. 


In accordance with General Sherman’s instructions, 
the day for Sa-tan-ta’s trial for murder arrived. This 
trial was one of the most impressive, yet most ludi- 
crous, acts of legal jurisdiction ever witnessed by the 
hardy settlers and cow-boys of Jack County, and is 
the first instance, I believe, when an Indian chief 
was regularly indicted and tried for murder, by a 
legally drawn jury under a civil process. 

The town was swarming with men, all intent upon 
seeing justice done Texane. the State, and the red 
man. 

Under a strong guard, and accompanied by the 
Fort Sill interpreter and the counsel who had been 
assigned, the blanketed chief, with clanking chain, 
walked to the little log Court House in the square of 
Jacksboro’. A jury had been empanelled; the dis- 
trict attorney bustled and flourished around. The 
whole county, every man armed to the teeth, tried to 
crowd in. 

It was impossible; so they surrounded the Court 
House, and listened breathlessly through the open 
windows. 

Two long, dingy, wooden benches, well whittled 
and worn, held the jurors, who nervously hitched 
about in their seats, and uneasily regarded the ex- 
treme novelty of their situation. 

Inside the railing sat the stolid chief, closely 
wrapped. The counsel for the defence opened, and 
in a spread-eagle speech referred to the numerous 
wrongs that the noble red man, “my brother,” had 
suffered, wherein he had been cheated and despoiled 
of his lands, driven westward, westward, until it 
seemed as though there was no limit to the greed of 
his white brothers. 

Tf he had been guilty of acts of violence toward 
the aggressive race which was driving him out, that 
was but the excusable retaliation which merely hu- 
man instinct,—nay, even the instinct of the worm that 
turns,—required of him. 

Warming up to his task, he now threw off his coat, 
as it was an intensely hot day, and discoursed about 
the times of the Aztecs, Cortez, and the Montezu- 
mas, and pictured Guatamozin lying calmly upon a 
bed of coals, as upon a bed of roses. Here he dis- 
played considerable historical lore. But when he 
spoke of the majestic bird, that emblem of our 
national freedom, and urged that the great chief be 
allowed to “fly away as free and unhampered,” I 
turned quickly to watch the jury. 

Every cow-boy had been industriously whittling 
the old bench, and squirting tobacco-juice at a crack. 
But the words of the counsel having been interpreted 
to the chief, whose frequent grunts of approval and 
delight at what he supposed meant immediate release 
now sounded loudly over the court-room, I noted an 
immediate change. 

The jury were all in their shirt-sleeves. Each had 
his old “‘shootin’ iron” strapped to his hip. They all 
hitched their “‘we-e-epons”’ to the front, immediately 
ceased reducing with their sheath-knives the propor- 
tions of the jury bench, and now intently watched 
for further developments and more oratory. 

The district attorney was really quite an able little 
fellow, and he grew eloquent over the enormity of the 
chief’s crime, as he rapidly painted the cold-blooded 
massacre, and the cruel murder of the poor, white 
teamsters upon Salt Creek Prairie. 

As he pictured the scene, the bloody chief’s victims 
lying cold and stark, the charred remains of one whe 
had been slowly roasted alive chained to the wheel, 
every brow grew black, every juryman settled him- 
self in his seat, gave an extra hitch to the “gun” 
on his belt, and we saw the verdict plainly written 
upon their faces, from the foreman to the very last 
man. 

The after piece of the other counsel for defence had 
no effect. He took off coat, vest, collar, and necktie, 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and advancing up to the 
foreman, an old, gray-headed frontiersman, shook 
his fingers at him, and gesticulated in the most vio- 
lent manner. 

It was of no avail. 
man was sealed. 

The jury was briefly charged. It retired to a corner 
of the same room, A few minutes of hurried con- 
sultation and angry head shaking, and they were 
back again in their seats. 

“Have the jury agreed upon a ver- 
dict?” 

“We have!” 

“What say you, Mr. Foreman, is this 
Indian chief, Sa-tan-ta, guilty, or not 
guilty, of murder?” 

With a most startling 
emphasis, the grizzly old 
foreman shouted: 

“Heis! We figger him 
guilty !” 

It was a wnanimous ver- 
dict. 

Sa-tan-ta was sentenced 
to be hanged, but the 
pressure from Washington 
was so great upon Gov- 
ernor Davis, of Texas, 
that he was compelled to 
commute his sentence to 
imprisonment for life. 

We held him a prisoner 
at Fort R—— until the 
following October, when 
he was transferred to the 
State penitentiary at 
Huntsville, where a few 
years later he ended his 
life by throwing himself 
headlong from an upper 


The doom of the noble red 










perfectly immovable face , gallery of the prison upon the pavement below. 


LiEvT. R. G. CARTER. 
THE ETON Boys’ Mission.—The boys of Eton 
appeared in a new character lately. We have heard 


of Eton cricket-matches, Eton fights, Eton riots, 
Eton boat-races and Eton swimming exhibitions. 
In various ways the boys of this ancient and famous 
college have impressed themselves on mankind. 
They have now turned to philanthropy, and are 
making worthy efforts to bestow upon others a por 
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tion of the advantages which they themselves enjey 
in such unstinted measure. The Eton boys support 
a mission in one of the densely peopled parts of 
London, the special object of which is to afford to 
workingmen and their families an agreeable place of 
resort when the labors of the day are over, and the 
tap-room, light and warm, invites them to waste 
their scanty earnings in dissipation. 

They have built and furnished a club-house, con- 
taining pleasant sitting-rooms, newspapers, books, 
magazines, billiard-tables, bagatelle-boards, chess, 
gymnastic apparatus, and many other nice things, all 
open to well-behaved people at a charge of thirteen 
cents a month. 

A few days ago the new club-house was formally 
opened. The head master of the school presided; 
the Bishop of Bedford conducted the ceremony of 
consecration, and a number of well-known noblemen 
and gentlemen attended. The master, Dr. J. J. 
Hornby, made a wise remark in his opening speech. 
He said that it was intended to hold debates at the 
club-house, although some had heard of the project 
with alarm, fearing that mischievous opinions might 
be expressed. 

“But,” he continued, “if such opinions exist, it is 
far better they should be brought out and refuted 
than be allowed to grow unnoticed.” 

Floreat Etona! was the concluding sentiment of- 
fered on the occasion—may Eton flourish! Even so, 
Floreat Etuna! and one cheer more. ; 


— ° ~ 
BRIBERS EXPOSED. 


The possessor of a blunted conscience is‘apt to 
think that every man has his price. Even a reputa- 
tion for honesty is no barrier to the assaults of such 
a person when anxious towin. The following anec- 
dote shows how the disputants, intent upon bribery, 
were exposed to each other. 


Mr. William Roger, a Scotch farmer and a man of 
integrity, was frequently employed by his neighbors 
as an arbitrator. On one occasion, when he was 
called in to settle a dispute between two men, each 
one sent him a roll of guineas. 

On the day he was to make his award, he placed 
one roll of guineas in a pocket of his great coat, and 
the second roll in another pocket. Having arrived at 
the place where the parties were waiting, he seated 
himself, and, striking his hands on his sides, said : 

“There is a rogue on this side, and a rogue on that, 
but an honest man in the middle.” 

He then made his award, and drawing the rogues 
from his pockets handed one to each man, without 
saying a word. 

———— 


CONFUSED. 


It is often a little amusing to note the proud yet 
embarrassed manner of a young husband who for 
the first time introduces his bride to strangers. The 
words “‘my wife’’ are so new and strange to his lips 
that he cannot speak them as he would other words. 


At a wedding, recently, there were among the 
guests a large number of friends of the bridegroom 
who had not yet met the bride. After the ceremony 
they of course came forward to be presented to her, 
and to each of them the husband, dazed possibly by 
his great happiness, said, ““My wife, Miss Brown.” 

The young wife, who was no longer Miss Brown, 
soon found an opportunity to say in an undertone to 
her husband, “Why, Henry, I’m not Miss Brown 
now; I’m Mrs. C—.” 

“Oh—oh—so you are!” said Henry, in a bewil- 
dered manner that was very laughable, and a moment 
later he said to a friend, “Oh, I’m so glad to present 
Miss Brown, my wife, you know, to you!” 








Headache and Dyspepsia are very quickly cured 
by “Dr. DAVID KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY,” of 
Rondout, N. Y. Remember the name and price. $1. [Adv. 

SE 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. [Adv 








WALLACE’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 
is the cheapest and best. Business men and accountants 
should use no other. Beginners should study no other. 
Testimonials: “Has given us entire satisfaction. To see 
it will be to adopt it.”"—J. C. Hunter & Co., Union, 8. C. 
“We are much pleased with it, preferring it to any we 
have used in experience of fourteen years.”—Foster & 
Wilkins, Union, S.C. “Have never tried or heard of 
system more complete, ang, recommend it to all mer- 
chants as the system.”—J. T. Hill Co., Union, 8. C. 
“Without exception, the best an experience of fourteen 
years has enabled me to adopt.”—J. E. Colton, Union 
8.C. A set of Instruction Books sent free on receipt o 
price, $5.00. Five or more sets, to one address, $4.00 per 
set. You change from old plans to this _ day, without 
expense or other books. Remit by P. O. order, bank 
check, or registered mail. Address E, R. WAL 

ACE, Union, South Carolina. 

(President Merchants’ and Planters’ National Bank.) 


HE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in afew minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, recipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They are 
also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 

to 42 quarts. For Sale by 


ll the Leading Dealers. 















Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce ** Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 
($1 ger year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 
and Premiums in every family having a Piano or 
Organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cts., send samples 
with ten quengiote pieces of our very latest 
popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, full- 
size (1144 x 13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost from 30 to 50 cts. 
each at music stores. We also publish the very 
beautiful song and chorus, ‘If The Waters Could 

hey Flow.” A greater success than 
s,” mailed for 60c. WILLIS WOOD- 


Syeek As 
“White Win 
WARD ‘& CO., 842 and 844 B’way, New York. 





IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


Patented July %, 1885; May 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 


The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 


in the field wher 






yer wanted; makes the best, stronges 


we. 

will t 

For catalogue and full particulars, address 
HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer. 


M. C. 
Factory, 523 to 533 North 16th Street, Richmond, Ind. 


HENLEY'S 


t. 

fence for general use and farm and 
aves any size picket and any size 
urn all stock without injury to 


FINE BUCKLES at HALF COST. 
ZO 





This cut represents one of thirty beautiful styles en- 
| metal Buckles, with fine-cut steel points; also | 

andsome Mother-of-Peagyl, in ten shapes and colors, | 
with steel points, none of hich were ever before sok 
under 50 cents to 75 cents, but are now 25 cents each. 
in size from above cut to twice as lar; 


R. & 3. GILCHRIST, 5 and 7 Winter St., Boston. 
“FAMILY PRIDE.” 








Capacity, #4 02. to 25 Ibs. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the value of the 
‘‘Youth’s Companion” as an advertising medium, 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
ton, N, Y., has made a new Scale, 


as shown above, and to°éach subscriber who men- 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $3.00, and 


“ JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 





When You Need DAPEEY 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take no other. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 

“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier.’”—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: ‘I have been selling 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while man 
other preparations, formerly as we 
known, have long been forgotten.” 

“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
SS for ag the blood.’”’ — 

. B. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W.T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








Good health depends upon pure blood; therefore, to 
keep well, purify the blood by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. This medicine is peculiarly designed to act upon 
the blood, and through that upon all the organs and tis- 
sues of the body. It has a specific action, also, upon the 
secretions and excretions, and assists nature to expel 
from the system all humors, impure particles, and effete 
matter through the lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys and 
skin. It effectually aids weak, impaired, and debilitated 
organs, invigorates the nervous system, tones the diges- 
tion, and imparts new life and energy to all the func- | 
tions of the body. A peculiarity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 
is that it strengthens and builds up the system while it 
eradicates disease. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has driven the poison from my 
blood, and, though 76, I feel active and strong as at 50.” 
W. H. GROESBECK, Broooklyn, N. Y. 





Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Purify Your Blood 


“100 Doses One Dollar,” so often told of this peculiar 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is not a catch line only, 
but is absolutely true of and original with this prepara- 
tion; and it is as absolutely true that it can honestly be 
applied only to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is the very 
best spring medicine and blood purifier. Now, reader, 
prove it. Taxe a bottle home and measure its contents. 
You will find it to hold 100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the 
directions, and you will find that the average dose for 
persons of different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Thus 
economy and strength are peculiar to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Be sure to get Hood’s. 

“IT wish to say that I had salt rheum on my left arm 
three years, suffering terribly; it almost disabled me 
from work. I took three bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and the salt rheum has entirely disappeared.” 
H. M. MILLS, 71 French Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











2,008 Ladies Buy in One Day. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS, &c. 


After three months’ wear of our $3 Corset the price will be returned if not satisfactory. 
No “shock” attends the use of our goods. 


NOTICE DATES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


The Demand Unprecedented. 


WE HAVE THOUSANDS. 











ATHOL, MASS., 
Jan. 10, 1888, 

“Dear Sir: My wife has 
used your Hair and Flesh 
Brushes with excellent 
success in spinal com- 
plaint, neuralgia, etc., 
and wishes your Electric 
Corset, etc.” Yours re- 
spectfully, 

H. RUSSELL DUNNE, 
M. D. 


QUICK 





UNION CiTy, TENN., 
Jan. 6, 1888, 
“I am grateful to God 
that you were the instru- 
mentality in His hands by 
which I was so greatly 
benefited after trying the 
skill of nearly fifty doc- 
tors without avail. I was 
the subject of prayer 
and pity all over the 
community. As a last re- 
sort, I sent to you for 
your appliances, and was 
so benefited that to-day I 
weigh nearly 210 pounds, 
and am restored to my 
ministerial duties preach- 


INDIGESTION 
& ALL 


ng our goods, 








pepsia and female weak- 
ness. I suffered more 
than I can express; tried 
doctors from all schools 
with but little benefit.” 
- Yours truly, 

Mrs. ANNIE REESE, 

Linkville, Ind. 


Hair Curler, 50 cts. 


post-p: 
fund 


mention this paper, and 


VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE BY MAIL. 


payable to 


THE 











PROMOTES HEALTH oe ENERGY. 





NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit 
or cure, and they daily practise the same, as your 
own physician will inform you. 

A celebrated physician of New York lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless, 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 

atients all over the world 
We will cheerfully send 
containing specimens of this testimony i 
doubt. PRICE LIST. 








ing twice every Sunday, | Regular Standard Belt.....full power, $3.00 - 
: Extra-fine Red Satin........ 0 10.00 ; 
This you may publish if | Nerve and Lung Invigorator, ‘ #5 & 10.00 ae phe 
you desire.” Yours truly, porate. wesneucceesaeeeses PE ed ev 3.00 > 4 9, 1888. 
Rey. H. D. CANADY. air Brushes....... .00, 1.50, 2. 3. r. Scott: ave been 
Flesh Brushes vsege e+. $83.00, 5.00 Fo sufferer for years—since 
Shest Protector. . ---full power, 3.00 vite 
Throa Be. me ‘ 2.50 5 My earliest recollection— 
—_—_— — — § Sciatic Appliance.. fs - with pains and weakness 
Leg - : ¥ staan 
REnager AR) nny ck. et arin 
” ; nee Caps ~ 5.00 pmedie: vas 
BPR cen . Anklets, ss $00 by skilful physicians, but 
: FISUIOES.. --.-- + o0eee +00 oo vd . with scarcely any relief. 
. My ble was dys- § Insoles, all sizes, per pair, ” .50 4 
ee Sey eee we Office Caps, #2 “oor Slee ing Caps. 


Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full p 
Tooth 
Improved Elastic Trusses, Single. 


Double 

ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON 
, on receipt of price, with 20c., 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Money will be re- 
if not just as represented. Remit in Post- 

office Money Order, Draft, Check, or in currency b 
Registered Letter at our risk. 


when ordering Belt or Corset. Make all remittances 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprietors 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC 


If you cannot get them 
at your store remit to us 
(see bottom of advt.). 


CURES. 





Silk Laces, 4 yards long, 
will be given away with 
each No.5, or $3 Corset, 
for a short period, to 





those mentioning the 
Youth’s Companion, 
After three months’ 


wear of our $3 Corset the 
price will be returned if 
they break, rip, lose their 
shape, or do not give sat- 
isfaction. 





HOOPESTON, ILL., 

Jan. 9, 1888, 
“Dr. Scott: I know that 
your Belt has saved my 
life. All other doctors 
gave me up to die. Ine 
closed find $3, and send 
me another Belt, and I 
will try to sell them to all 
my friends.” Very truly, 

D. T. HASS, 


endorsing and commend- 
ge 
you still 


Some time ago I bought 
one of your Electric Cor- 
sets, and after wearing it 
a short time have not 
been troubled with my 
back since.” Respectfully, 
Miss E. BROWN, 

Pub Arts, Professions 

and Industries of Women, 








Brush. 


-00 
P- 


In ordering, kindly 
state exact size of waist 


VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE BY MAIL. 


SOCIATION. 
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CARTRIDGE RIELE 


Price, $7. 
THE BEST ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE MONEY. 





ength of Rifle 33 in.; Weight, about 
42 Ibs.; Cal. 22-100 for the regular 
BB or long and short cartridges, 
These Rifles are safe to handle, quick to operate, and 
reliable in every respect. The barrels are steel, accu- 
rately rifled, and can be instantly detached for packing 
or carrying in a small space. e workmanship and 
finish throughout are the best, and each rifle is thor- 
oughly tested before leaving our works, 

“O.” which also 


end for our Illustrated Catalogue 
Guns, Stair sareet Rods, Foot 


shows our Air 
Lathes, Nut Picks and Cracks, Book and Desk 


Bie siete, aaa tulds AAG he manciaetcr 

H. ACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y¥. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness, This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzemia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





















Ingalls’ Waste Embroidery 
Si is different from all other 
“waste.” It comes in hanks of yard 
lengths, assorted colors, and is not 
snarled. We have sold THOUSANDS 
of these packages. Customers are 
more than satisfied with it. Price 
25 cents per package. 


SKEINS Importep Em- 
BROIDERY SILK, assorted col- 
ors, for Lic. 25 skeins Im- 
orted Floss, assorted colors, for 1'7c. 
{ bs skeins Shaded Embroidery Silk, 
ii, assorted colors, for 2O0c. 25 small 
skeins Imported Etching Sik, assori- 
ed colors, for 10c. A package of 
Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
,\\' WW Patchwork, for 30c. A package of 
u Been | Remnant o oe ack= 
age of Satin and Si eces, With Sprays o) owers 
and Outline Di gamped on them 40c. 
A OT I 


m for 
1888 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of STAMPING 
OUTFITS, FANCY WORK MATERIALS, BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, Books, STAMPED GOoDs, 
etc.? Price 10 cents. Send us your full address 
and one 2-c. amp and we will send this Catalogue. 


ING ALLS A MONTHLY MAGAZINE devoted 


exclusively to PAINTING, FANCY 
HOME 


Work, etc. Price $1.00 per 
MAGAZIN 


{} \ 



















year. LipA and M. J. CLARK- 
SON, authors of BRUSH STUDIEs, 
etc., write for this Magazine. 
{If you wish to ex- 
amine the MAGA- 
ZINE before sub- 
scribing, send 6 cts 
puree 2c stamps) 
a ‘or SAMPLE COPY, 
MAGAZINE, , PREMIUM List &c 
We will send you everything in this AL 


stvestoonent, ——_ a YEAR’sS 
SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME OFFER 
Lynn, Mass, 


SAMPLE 
COPIES 
















MAGAZINE, for $2.00. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, 








“WOOD'S GENUINE SELECTED SPICES” 


Unapproached for strength, flavor and economy. En- 











dorsed by celebrated cooks everywhere. 


| _ Eight varieties. Send 15 cents for sample tin of your 
| favorite spice, and mention your dealer’s name. 
‘THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spice Mfs., Boston, Mass. 
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GERONIMO IN JAIL. 


The Indians who kept Arizona in terror for several 
years are now imprisoned at Fort Pickens, near Pen- 
sacola, Fla. A letter in the Philadelphia Times de- 
scribes « visit to the prison and the warrior chief, 
Geronimo: 


We passed on within the fort. At the door of the 
first room were two Indian women seated on the floor 
playing cards. Our civilization has taught them this. 
They ceased their game as we came up, and smiled at 
the party. The soldier with us coulc *not interpret, 
so our conversation was limited to a few signs. 

Next we met a woman with a baby swinging on her 
back. She stopped to let us examine the little fellow. 
They have a most remarkable “instrument of tor- 
ture,” as we dubbed it, for carrying the “‘papooses”’ 
until they can walk. 

It is of wood, shaped something like a coffin, with 
the sides very much Ren ar, though. In that the child 
is placed and strapped, from its neck down to its 
heels, its hands straight down by its sides, so that the 
little one can move its head only. This arrangement 
has a band of leather which the mother passes around 
her forehead. When busy at anything she stands it 
up against the wall or a post. Of all the babies we | 
saw there, we did not hear one whimper. 

The women are very friendly, and seemed pleased | 
at the attention paid them and ‘their children by vis- 
itors, laughing a great deal and showing invariably 
fine rows of teeth. We saw great quantities of bead 
work, baskets, etc., which they are busy preparing to 
sell to winter tourists, but we did not purchase, as 
Indian work is so much better done by Americans 
now. 

We soon reached Geronimo’s quarters. He sat on 
a chair near his door, and one of his squaws was on 
the ground near him, while a baby, just walking, 
played about his feet. Within the room, on the bed, 
were seated a boy and girl, jabbering away for ali 
they were worth, who quite scorned all our efforts to 
attract them to us. 

Geronimo was more suave than any Indian I have 
ever seen. He smiled and shook hands, and his 
manner was almost affable. I was much amused to 
see the murderous old fellow play with his child. 


—s a 
PLAIN SPEAKING. 


There may be a great satisfaction in using long 
words, but even that pleasure should give way to the 
necessity of making one’s self understood. 


A certain officer on board a ship was addicted to 
the use of re terms. Coming on deck, one morn- 
ing, he wished to order that a light aloft should be 
put out, and called pompously : 

“Main- top!” 

“Sorr,”’ was the answer. 

“KE; oxtinguish the luminary.” 

“Sorr? 

Just then the bluff old captain came on deck, and 
at once took in the situatien. 

*“Main-top!” he called. 

“Sorr?” 

“ Dowse that glim! - 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the ready reply, and the light 
was put out. 











Salt Rheum and all skin diseases are cured by | 
Hood's SereaperMia. Se Sold by all druggists. (Adv. 
——=<g——_____ 


Throat Bensesee « commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “ Srown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
medjate relief. Sold only in boxes, 2 cents. [Adv. 








READING CIRC 


SONCS OF AMERICAN ‘HISTORY. 


- BUTTER 
uthor a <Zig er man = BT ta 
SENT oN RES my E. P BLISHING: co., 
OF 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'3.2:00' 


brings you by mail ayy a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Holder. Size 4x10 inches. /s ornamental, Ev ery family 
buys them. patie men and children, can sell them. Big 
pay toagents. W. HASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


$100 to $300 ; f MONTH can be made work- | 
for us. Agents preferred who | 
can furnish their ay orses and give their whole time 
to the business. Spare moments may be ey ~ | 
yeores also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. F. | 
JouNSON & Co. Publishers, 1009 Main St., Ric hmond, ka a 


Is a first-class trade, » bays 
E good wages, and can re | 
quickly | poarned at our 
2,000 of 
our graduates are a —~¥ m. ‘Commercial } 
and Railroad Lines. The Gre at West is the country 


to grow upin. Write for our circulars. 
VALENTINE BROS., JAN ESVILLE, WIS. wis. 


MY DARLING, ATTIMNnN 

and 65 other pies es 

full sheet nae ic = 
including Songs, Marches, Waltzes Quesrifies 
(with calls), by Strauss, | Mendelssohn 
ete., by mail, yy bore for only ~~ gg Mone: 
refunded 4 not satisfactory. ‘* HITE WINGS,” 
and 100 Songs, Words, and Music 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHAWAY, 329 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


| BEST NOVELS for W A) 
ASK ANY BOOKSELLER for ten of 


the best novels ever written 























to secure fine Government lands recently surveye 
near excellent coal fields, and adjacent to railroad. 
Maps and full particulars free, upon application to 
C 


E F ry 1888 ! Send us yournameandwewill | 
FR E 0 send you, FREE,our Illustrated | 
Catal e of GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Liberal offers to those who order seeds of us. We test all 
our seeds on our grounds, before we send any out. 

_ Address — GARDN ER BROS., Freeport, Ill. 


North Dakota never 
had better crops than 
those just harvested. 
Many opportunities 


Early Black Cap CARMAN. All 
BIG ix es. best new God old sortact ane and trees at 


_ BERRIES fair prince for ped Catalogue 


“Glastonbury, Conn 








- WARR ED Paul, Minn. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Bers & 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


, Gen. Passenger Agent, St. 





what to buy, and where to get i 


Eiciuding in a Certifete fest oa fap ROSE 





f Seeds, 
SEEDSM TAN y, 
C O C O Alw w A Package of New | Package of New = ¥ 
Seed | “Giant Odier Cas- i SEE S 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Bane at given with all poe 








CIAL 
45 Papers Cho nae Sean rn BY wat oP. 50 cents 
apers oice ower OCS TOP... cee-eeee cen 
10 Papers Choice Vegetable eee. 50 






10 Named Gladiolus, extra choice.. 50 “ 
12 Mixed Gladiolus, extra choice..... 40 “ 
Large Pearl Tuberoses......... 





I sunncvcousdndsccesccesescess 1.00 
fe iret looming meson, oxtrs Etrong pis, 50 cts. 
have a choice stoc ds, Bulbs and Plants, 


We and a Ly satis- 
GIVEN eer a elt ~ AWAY, 
| 4. ROSCOE FULLER . a ‘©. Floral Park, N. Y. 
REER’S 
CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isss. 
Established 1838. In 
brating our ph anniver- 










7 NEW SUMMER FLOWERIN 


OXALIS DEPPIl. 
Splendid plant for borders, ings or 
vase; easily grown. Four Ic leaves 
with’ black zone; rosy pink flowers. 
Plans enn 3 inches apart around your flower bed. Bloom- 
ing Bulbs 10c. per doz.; 50c. per 100; 500 for $2. by mail, 


EXCELSIOR PEARL TUBEROSE 
bs with directions for blooming. 
2 for i4c, 7 _ 4 oe, Extra selected Bulbs, 2 for 25ec. 
$1. ae | doz. by mail. Illustrated Catalogue of 
wering PLANTS and BULBS Free, 


we @ presen’ 
CHAS T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pas of one packet of Dreer's 





FLOWER GEM COLLECTION, 13 pkts. 95 
first quality SEEps FOR Cc. 
Asters, Balsams, Mignonette, 
Zinnia, Al — Portulacca, Calendula, Verbena, Pan- 
sies and kspur. Eureka Collection consists of 
Gem Collection and 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Chrysanthe- 


Golden Cluster Wax 
Bean to_ every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mite 1e-in stam Socever 


cost of finest oe 
issued of Seeds, —— 
Bulbs, and every gard con 


etunia, Phlox, Pinks, 








mums, 2 ie 4 Geraniums, 3'Tea Roses, 1 Heliotrope requisite, con 
for $1.00. ecial Offer.’ 12 assorted Geraniums colored p! Sates ax and hamiveds 
50c.; 12 assorted Chrysanthemums, 50c.; 12 assorted of —.- . Concise direc- 
everblooming Roses. 12 assorted Verbenas, 35c.; tions for cultivation, Valu- 
12 assorted Pansies, 2%5c. All the above free by mail, at able to all who plant 

rices “fe Send for catalogue. HENRY A. DREER, 
id RRICK, 306 MAIN 8T., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 714 Chestn 











New Bay State Tomato, 
Another of our Novelties for 1888. 


A GREAT BOON for MARKET GARDENERS, TRUCK- 
ERS and FARMERS. w Tomato after 15 years’ selection and 
breeding. a the old Trophy. ne ‘Tomato that never has been excelled 
for flavor, fay 4 and quality. The Bay State is free from ribs, perfect 
in form, very little pulp, meaty all through, vines hardy but not 

coarse. See catalogue for full description. 


Offered in Packets only. Price postpaid, 20 20c. 3 3 packets, 50c. 


ATALOGUE 


mer should have it. INSTRUCTIVE, STRIKING AND BEAUTIFUL. at once. 






















I have founded 


B. L. Bragg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
WARRANTED SEED =: 


the public e anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower. | a large proportion of my seed enables 
me to war aan its freshness and purity, as see my, Rag ae 
and Flower Seed Catalogne for 1888, EE for ery 
son and daughter of Adam. It ‘is liberally illustrat 
with engravings made directly from photographs of vege- 
tables grown on my seed farms, Besides an immense variety 
of standard seed, you will find in it some —— new Ay - 
tables, not found in any other ca nogee. he 
original introducer of the Eclipse Beet, Ay = arly Ohio Po- 
es, Hubbard Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score 
of other valuable vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











“LENA RIVERS,” by Mary J. olmes. 
“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 


** ALONE,” by Marion Harland. | 
“TRUE AS TEEL,” by Marion Harland. } 


“THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion Harland. 
“Guy EARLCOURT’s W IFE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“ A WONDERFUL Woman,” by Mai “May Agnes Fleming. 
“A TERRIBLE SECRET,” by y Agnes Fleming. 
“A MAD MARRIAGE. » by M May Agnes Fleming. 
“ THROWN ON THE Nvonip? b 

Sent separate or together, posta é Jree, 25 cents _each, 

G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 


A310 BOOK Fo" 25¢. 


rane A fal Information 





on practical subjects. Khas a million fasts 

value to ey yone. 50 Full-Page 

om Ma —- of every 

| baw tad in tl Ban It a handsome 
volume of es bound in silk cloth, 

and contains craything that you need to 

know. Nearly half a ties sold in 8 
months. We guarantee no s' ik bas 

a before been fn published, ond will refund 


to sen vr prs ’ 
meES AGE 


eege everywhere. One 
San sold 2800 copies in 
Washington. Another 700 in § ook Send 25c. for agents terms 
and a copy bound in Limp cloth, or 50c, for a copy, in library style 





y Bertha Clay. | 





ROSES 


PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. isto keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLES SEED sure to give qatishetion. 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits,Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
LOG’ , containing about 140 pages and hundreds offillustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on a magnificentscale, growinga quarter of a million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
mary and have won a reputation of which pe — = - a] —, Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 ant the best at honest prices, order 


Gout sic: THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, LAKE CO.4 O10. | 


Manvac of EVERYTHING GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, with plain 
directions of ‘“How to grow them,” by PETER 
HENDERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents (instamps.) To all so remitting 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
choice of any one of the following novelties, 
the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One 
packet of the new Green and Gold Water- 
melon, or one packet of new Succession 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one 
plant of the beautiful Moonflower, (see 
illustration), on the distinct understanding, 
i that those ordering will state in 

paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO) 258.37 carat st, 


BS NEW YORK. 












































The high repute and extensive sales of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS has 
not only encouraged imitations, but danger- 
ous compounds to be offered for sale. It 
should be borne in mind that ALLCOCK’S 
are the only genuine and reliable porous 
| plasters, and while containing the indis- 
pensably necessary ingredients for a per- 
fect vlaster, are purely vegetable and free 
front deleterious drugs. 

Dot be deceived by misrepresentaiion. 
Ask ‘tor ALLCOCK’S, and let no expla- 
natior or solicitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 








How to Gure 
§Kin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old i= are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when al! 
other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite *Skin Beautifier, pre’ ‘pared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Ree Thacd 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Dis 








ww Pimples, blackheads, chapped and = skin ze 
Zw prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #4 








Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 








Send 6c. for Samples and rules 








y reason of large purchases of Woollen 
Cloths, we can surprise you _by the or 
quality of our Custom-made $3.00 Pants, 


Suits: $13.25 to $30.00. 
“It's Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” | 


PANTS 


From the Bay State Pants Co, order a pair. 
— prove good enough to wear a 
ere, Ref., Amer. Express Co., Bosto’ 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


MAGEE'S EMULSION 
in COD 
LIVER 

OliL 


IN COMBINATION WITH 
Extract of Malt, & Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
(LIME AND SODA), A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
Pulmonary Diseases, Couglis, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofula and General Debility. 


Very easy to take, Does not produce Nause: 
and iseasily assimilated. Thousands of Phy: sicians 
are prescribing it in their regular practice, and many 
assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MACEE & CO. Mfrs., 


Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 





*s}IMEg TT —_ xOZ 








Vests, 
$2.25. 


Coats, 
$8. 





By Mail or Express. 





























a il, d be biained ‘Yom ‘al Toy 

ev im: and ma oO n m ‘0. 
dealers, aly, and and Educational De The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app. —™, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
ia Pe RAlLWay PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 




















